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IN THE BEST HOMES IN THE WEST 








In the Pacific West -LUNSE 
mS has more subscribers than 
Sy any other non-fiction 

‘magazine in existence. 























BY the skillful blending of 


Ethyl and famous 76 gasoline 


(highest in natural anti-knock frac- 


tions) — the Union Oil Company 


adds another name to a long 
list of quality achievements— 


“76 + Ethyl.” 


Embodying tremendous power 
...yet so carefully balanced that 
it offers a new smoothness and 
flexibility of performance, “76 + 


Ethyl” becomes an additional 


76-ETHYL 


“Appointment” to the luxury of 
today’s finest motor cars. 

We suggest 76 + Ethyl for your 
high compression car, confident 
that you will be delighted with 


the results. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME 


New Scented Spray has greater “TOXICITY” (killing power) 


than any other spray—regardless of price 


AREFUL laboratory tests have 
proved that Bif kills more flies, 
moths, mosquitoes, gnats and other 
household insects than any other spray 
available. (See toxicity chart above.) 


Yet Bif is absolutely harmless to 
humans or pets. 


It is much more pleasant to use 
because it comes in two pleasing 
scents, mint or floral, which quickly 
disappear after use. 


Too, it produces an extremely fine, 
atomized mist—one of the reasons for 
its greater effectiveness. Bif will not spot 


or stain Clothes, walls or furnishings. 


Remember the name—Bif—a Biffed 
fly is a dead fly—and he never comes 
back to life. 


PINTS..50¢ Quarts..85¢ 


Has 5 definite advantages: 
#. Drip guard prevents fluid from run- 
ning down reservoir. Keeps the sprayer 
neat and clean. 
2. Solid brass nozzle produces a finer, 
more effective mist. 
3. Large, leak-proof cap for easy filling. 
@. Long, narrow barrel — easy to grip. 
S. Heavy construction throughout. 


Use Bif Sprayer for better results. 
Get it wherever you get Bif Spray. 35¢ 
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TOXICITY CHART 
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Chart shows comparative 
effectiveness of Bif and other 
well-known sprays—as 
proved in exhaustive tests. 













SUPPLY 
AGENCY 






LOOK FOR THIS SIGN for all 
Automobile and Home Helps. You will 
find it at all Union Service Stations and 
at hundreds of independent stations, 
drug, hardware, and department stores. 


bif 


SCENTED SPRAY 


GET BIF AT ANY UNION SUPPLY AGENCY 
Cc 
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T least half the fun of a vacation 
visit to camp or resort or old home 
town is the trip thereto and home again. 
Never should it be a hurried dash to a 
certain destination, and an equally mad 
rush home again, with everyone tired 
and irritable from the race against time. 
Rather it should be a leisurely, enjoyable 
journey, full to the brim with new sights 
and sounds, new thoughts and emotions. 
One excellent feature of an automobile 
trip is that we are for a time at least 
forcibly detached from the artificial aids 
to entertainment, the substitutes for 
thinking, on which we are inclined to lean so heavily at home. 
Torn away from our favorite columnists, from jig-saw puzzles, 
from cards, from movies, from reading of all sorts, we visit 
and plan and philosophize with our companions to our hearts’ 
deep content. 

We keep a sharp lookout for dogwood blossoms or snow 
plants or Diogenes’ lanterns, which for the moment become 
much more important than weighty affairs of state or business. 
Rounding a curve in a sunny valley, we catch our breath at 
sight of a graceful green fountain in a blue-green pool—a 
weeping willow growing all unplanned in the midst of a tiny 
shallow lake. Following a little-traveled mountain road we 
watch a moving picture of sharp mountain peaks and rounded 
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The Light Upon the Hill 


ACH life must hold some vista 
Through which we see afar 
Some shining mountain summit 
Or radiant morning star, 


Some goal or aspiration 
Or hope we may fulfill, 
If we'll but keep before us 
The Light upon the hill. 


—Norman Edson. 


MAGAZINE 
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PHOTCGRAPH EY NORMAN EDSON 


hills, of white beaches washed by sudsy 
waves (yes, there is bluing in the water, 
too!), of shadowy coves and sun-flecked 
ripples. Not much plot to our moving 
picture, you remark scathingly? True. 
But we do not want plot; we want a 
scenic back-drop for the intricate pat- 
tern of our own thoughts and dreams. 
To most of us, the journey itself is 
likely to be worth more than the time 
spent at our destination. At no other 
time do we feel so utterly free and irre- 
sponsible as when we are traveling. 
Our old familiar problems and difficulties 
look different in the bright sunlight of the open road. We find 
ourselves miraculously equipped with new courage, and a 
sense of joy in life that we had forgotten we ever possessed. 


VACATION trip is not to be thought of as a reward for 

work done. It is fortification, physical, mental, spiritual 
fortification, for dificult days ahead. It may be taken in any 
sort of conveyance that suits your fancy; the important thing 
is to get away from habitual work and thoughts, and let your 
mind go mountain-climbing in its own way. Remember, a 
vacation is much less expensive and much more enjoyable 
than a forced rest in a sanitarium—so go ahead and have one 
this summer whether you can afford it or not!—G. A.C. 
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NEW SUMMER ROUNDTRIPS TO CHICAGO 


FROM MOST PACIFIC COAST POINTS 
On sale daily until October 15 


FIRST CLASS FIRST CLASS 
21-day limit 21-day limit 21-day limit Oct. 31 limit 


$60°° $795° 895° 992° 


Ir you miss this World’s Fair, you will probably spend the rest 
of your life wishing you hadn’t. So why miss it? On Southern 
Pacific you can make the trip there and back for as little as 
$100, including train roundtrip, meals on the train (our new 
“Meals Select”), and expenses in Chicago. 

You can do more. You can go on one Southern Pacific route, 
return on another, and see a different part of the United States 
each way for not 1¢ more rail fare. This privilege is yours on 
tickets to nearly all eastern and mid-western destinations. Except 
that south of San Francisco, Niles and Lathrop it costs a little 
more to include Shasta Route in your trip. 


SUMMER ROUNDTRIPS TO NEW YORK 


COACH TOURIST 


COACH (21-daylimit). . . 2... . . . . $98.90 
TOURIST (21-day limit) . . . . . . . . . . 108.90 
FIRST CLASS (21-day limit) . . . .. . . . 118.90 
FIRST CLASS (45-day limit) . .... . . . 124.40 
FIRST CLASS (Oct.31 limit) . 2... . . . . 135.15 


Proportionately low fares to all eastern cities. 


MAIL TO NEAREST ADDRESS 








SM—6 
E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 
C. L. McFAUL, Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles. 


My eastern destination will be 





I plan to leave about_______I will have___days for my trip. 
Please send me a suggested itinerary, including costs. 





Name. < 
Address City. 
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SAIL ON“SANTA’ SHIPS ! 


Unmilched 


SAN FRANCISCO % 

; or LOS ANGELES and 
_VICTORIA (B.C.) and 

Y SEATTLE & 


o 


Bg 
by ence Yo as 


Pacific-coastwise travel now dons the 
“trans-Atlantic” cloak of luxury. ..with 
proud new “Santa” ships sailing from 
California to Victoria (B. C.) in 40 
hours, to Seattle in 47 hours. 


A service new and unprecedented be- 
tween these great ports! Dance in a 
night club that takes Broadway to sea... 
swim in the largest outdoor tiled swim- 
ming pool on any American ship... 
dine in a promenade-deck salon, with 
the sky for its dome, as you sail along 
the Pacific’s famous Coastline. 


¢ 


As low as $25 one way. $37.50 round trip 
. . . First Class between San Francisco 
and the Northwest. The only ships hav- 
ing all First Class outside staterooms 
with private bath! 


$5 takes your car, with two full-fare pas- 
sengers; $10 to $15 with one. 


HAVANA 


AND 


NEW YORK 


via Panama Canal and 6 foreign lands 
MEXICO... GUATEMALA. . . EL SALVADOR 

PANAMA ... COLOMBIA... CUBA 
A Travel “Symphony” that swings from 
the wistful languor of Mexico to the 
flashing verve of Cuba! Only crace 
LINE stars coast-to-coast travel with this 


trip abroad ... 14 days to Havana, 17 
days to New York! 


FARES TO NEW YORK ON 
CABIN LINERS $145 and $150. 
4 Brilliant New Ships @ SANTA ROSA > 
SANTA PAULA* SANTA LUCIA * SANTA ELENA 

















Details at any travel agen- 
cy, railroad ticket office or 


GRACE LINE 
San Francisco, 2 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Seattle, 1308 4th Avenue 
Victoria (B.C.,) 
817 Government Street 
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A Guide to Good Trips 


Sunset Travel Service 


HE life of the travel editor is far 

from dull these days, what with all 
our subscribers trekking off to one place 
and another. Occasionally we get little 
surprises from readers with new vacation 
ideas up their sleeves. One letter re- 
cently brought a request from two young 
girls in Southern California wanting 
information on a bicycle trip to San 
Francisco and return! From our recent 
experiences with this mode of trans- 
portation we might enjoy such a trip— 
downhill! Then there was the letter 
from another subscriber who offers in- 
formal resort accommodations at Angora 
Lakes above Tahoe, and who writes that 
they are happy to accept reservations 
from prospective vacationists on the 
barter system—bulbs, foodstuffs, dental 
work, theatre tickets, or what have you? 
As a result of this unique idea the resort 
is filling up rapidly. And there was the 
letter from Desert Inn, Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada, telling fish stories about the 
64 pound trout caught in the lake last 
October. Prizes are given for the 
smallest and not the largest fish caught! 
Desert Inn is open the year around. 
Located on the eastern slope of the 
High Sierra, in the heart of the Piute 
Indian reservation, Pyramid Lake is a 
glorious vacation land for fishermen, 
sunworshippers, artists, and just folks. 
If you don’t fish, you may go exploring, 
swimming, boating, hunting, hiking, 
riding, or take a pack trip. Desert Inn 
is reached by air, rail, motorcoach and 
automobile. Write for a folder. 


Dude Ranches Out West 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Would you be good enough to send me a list of 
dude ranches in some of our western states? What 
is the approximate cost for a week? Could you also 
suggest what clothing should be taken along?—f. C. 
Woodland, California. 

Arizona, Wyoming and Montana, 
abound in dude ranches of every size 
and description; there are a few inter- 
esting ranches in Oregon and Nevada 
where the fishing is excellent; and in 
California there is at least one real 
western dude ranch. Rather than try 
to describe the diversified attractions of 
each ranch, we have sent you booklets 
giving details of each one. Needless to 
say, a dude ranch vacation is a different 
one—it actually gets under your skin, 
and you will find yourself going back 
time and again. There is nothing quite 
so refreshing or so soothing to tired 
nerves as two or three weeks in the 
open—horseback riding every day; hik- 
ing into the surrounding country; swim- 
ming in nearby rivers, or sun bathing; 





wonderful meals to which your appetite 
does justice and fresh foods such as a 
ranch can supply; campfires at night and 
songs and stories; up with the birds and 
to bed with the curfew. Try it! In- 
formality reigns at most dude ranches, 
and clothing becomes of secondary im- 
portance. We have always found that 
just riding breeches and boots, or regular 
jeans, a good change of shirts, and the 
inevitable bathing suit will fill your 
wardrobe needs. Rates run from $35 a 
week up, including the use of a horse. 


European Tours 
"THERE have been days not far re- 


moved when clipper ships crossed 
the Atlantic in 40 to 50 days! If the 
Captain happened by some chance to 
die, one of the passengers, as inexperi- 
enced as we, would take the helm-and 
steer the ship to port. There were days 
of calm and days of storm, and always 
uncertainty. Today we cross the Atlan- 
tic in from 4 to 9 days, depending upon 
the ship we use and the urge for speed 
or leisure. We travel with the maximum 
of comfort amid the elegancy of man- 
sions. Meals become events, the days 
are full of deck sports, the nights of 
dancing and music. What a prelude to 
Europe! European tours are very rea- 
sonable this year and there is a tour to 
suit every pocketbook and every vaca- 
tion. Write for details, stating when you 
wish to sail, how long you wish to be 
gone, and approximately how much you 
wish to spend. Since April 17, and until 
September 9, the Shakespeare Festival 
Season is being carried on at Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. The Stratford Company 
will present an interesting repertoire of 
Shakespeare’s greater works. 


Through the West Indies 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Would you please plan a trip for me from here to 
New York (or other logical point of departure) and 
then down through the West Indies? My destination 
is Venezuela, South America. Would such a route 
be possible? I should like fares and sailings, and 
any booklets you think would be helpful in making 
my trip a successful one.—R. L., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Since the most inclusive service from 
the East Coast through the West Indies 
to Trinidad and Venezuela departs from 
Montreal, we suggest that you go East 
by rail through the Canadian Rockies. 
Plan to spend a few days in and around 
Vancouver and the Puget Sound (one 
of the booklets we have sent will give 
suggestions for your stay in that region), 
and then from Vancouver you may leave 
by rail for Montreal, stopping off at 
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IMPROVED! COMPLETE! 


Boss * 


Valuable aids in your travels, these new maps. 
Keep one in your car. A larger map—greater in 
detail ! National parks,national monuments, lakes, 
rivers and other points of interest are featured. 
Detailed mileage tables, index of cities and popu- 
lation, strip maps of the main highways, and 
“close-ups” of metropolitan and suburban areas. 


ot Bypramsns a, 


AT 


AIDS 


» 
‘ASS 


SMILING SERVICE 


You'll find Associated service efficient 
—and more. Always your dealings 
with Associated men will be pleasant. 
Whatever your need, including travel 
advice and the most unusual services, 
these alert dealers will serve you 
quickly, thoroughly. Everywhere Smil- 
ing Associated Dealers live up to their 
reputation of delivering helpful, smil- 
ing service. For a perfect summer 
make Associated stations and garages 
your travel headquarters. 


DEALERS 


CYCOL ON GUARD 


No motor oil, eastern or western and 
regardless of price, is Cycol’s equal 
in performance. This is a scientific 
fact. A fact proved in the laboratory 
and in the toughest service. Careful 
cost records kept by scores of progres- 
sive companies confirm this truth and 
prove the economy of Cycol. Your own 
motor will tell you the same story of 
smooth operation and absolute pro- 
tection. Yet Cycol costs you but 25¢ 
a quart. Save with safety with Cycol. 


OCIATED 








Pate ee 


sa a: BE 


FLOWING POWER 
“FLYING A” delivers a brand-new 
kind of power—Flowing Power—so 
smooth your car seems air-driven. 
“FLYING A”’— that combination of 
flowing power and fast action — 
means instant, noiseless response at 
every driving speed. Watch for the 
red “FLYING A” Banner along the 
highways, in cities, and off the beaten 
track. With a tank-full of “FLYING 
A” Aero-type Gasoline you’re ready 
for real motoring pleasure. 


€YCOL 


MOTOR O 





ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


“Know Your West.” Write Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, for free 


illustrated literature and information on any city or section of the West. 
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This summer, which? . . . “just another vacation” or HAWAII? The 


choice is yours! TWO WEEKS is ample time for the round trip from 
California, including Five pAys in the islands. The cost? No more 
than you’d budget for an ordinary vacation! 


Sail on the “Mariposa,” “Monterey,” “Lurline” or “Malolo.” Sover- 
eign ships . . . taking regal rank among the great, new liners of the 
world ... speeding you swiftly, luxuriously to the enchanted isles! 


THREE WEEKS will give you 12 pays in Hawaii... enable you to visit 
the four main islands, Oahu, Kaui, Maui and Hawaii. All beautiful! 
All different! Linked by inexpensive inter-island tours. Make this an 
“All-Hawaiian” summer! yo yx 


LOW COSTS NOW LOWER. Special round-trip railway fares to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Steamer fares amazingly low (de-luxe ac- 
commodations sharply cut). Hotel rates, living costs at rock bottom! 


SOUTH SEAS ¢ NEW ZEALAND © AUSTRALIA 


In less time than you’ve dreamed...at less cost than seems possible... 
the swift “Mariposa” and “Monterey” will whisk you to the realm of 
the Southern Cross. Hawaii! Samoa! Fiji! New Zealand! Australia! 
... all actually within 46 days’ round trip from California. Special 
summer fares and All-Inclusive-Cost tours lower than ever before. 


Ask about All-Inclusive Two Week's’ Vacation Tours to Hawaii. Booklets, 
details on Hawaii and South Seas at your travel agency or our offices. 


MATSON LINE © OCEANIC LINE 


San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle @ Portland @ San Diego 





Around the W orld via Australia. ..varied routes, attractive new fares. 















£933 °F 
Jasper National Park for a few days en 


route. From Montreal there is a steam- 
ship service every two weeks south- 
bound to Bermuda, and to ten other 
delightful ports of call in the West 
Indies, before reaching Trinidad, Port 
of Spain. From that point a local service 
will connect with La Guayra, Venezuela. 
The rail fare from Oakland to Montreal 
by way of Vancouver and Jasper is 
$127.90, plus $35.73 for a lower berth, 
summer rate. The steamship fare be- 
tween Montreal and Trinidad is $105 
first class, and $70 second class. These 
ships are built specifically for the tropics. 
We have sent additional booklets that 
will be of help in planning the trip. 


Rates Reduced to Alaska 
Mate reductions have just 


been announced in connection with 
Alaska tours, and it is now possible to 
make the round trip by boat from 
Seattle, Vancouver, or Victoria to 
Skagway and return for $75, the former 
rate being $90. Rates for inland tours 
by rail and river boat have been reduced 
accordingly. Many persons are under 
the impression that Alaska is cold dur- 
ing the summer months, and the prob- 
lem of clothing becomes a difficult one. 
Alaska summers are mild; the tempera- 
ture ranges from 55 to 70 degrees. It is 
unnecessary to wear heavier clothing in 
Alaska than you would during the early 
spring and late fall at home. A top-coat 
or warm wrap should be carried for 
| evening wear on deck. 


| Direct Express to Japan 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

How many days are required for the crossing from 
Vancouver to Fapan? Is a stop made at Honolulu 
en route? Any booklets on this trans-Pacific service 
would be helpful—B. M., Spokane, Washington. 
There is a direct express service from 
Vancouver to Yokohama in ten days’ 
sailing time. It is also possible to go 
via Honolulu, making an interesting 
break in the voyage and allowing sufh- 
cient time for a short sightseeing trip in 
Honolulu. This route requires three 
days longer. Large, speedy and lux- 
urious passenger ships are used in this 
service, both direct and via Honolulu. 
Booklets have been sent to you giving 
further details. 


Beyond the Pale 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me the minimum cost of a round trip 
to Samoa or Fiji? Would Fune or Fuly be a good 
month to start on such a trip? Are passports 
necessary? Literature would, of course, be helpful 
—E. B., Carson City, Nevada. 

There is just one passenger service 
from the West Coast to Samoa in the 
South Seas, although other lines from 
the coast connect with Fiji. A round 
trip ticket, cabin class, between San 
Francisco and Pago Pago, Samoa, would 
be $270. If you wished to proceed to 
Suva, Fiji, the round trip fare would be 
$296, cabin class. We can highly recom- 
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the new luxury liners in the South Sea 
service. Pago Pago is ten days from 
San Francisco, with a call at Honolulu 
en route. Since Samoa is an American 
possession (the only one in the Southern 
Hemisphere), you will not need a pass- 
port. Suva, Fiji, is a day farther on. 
Being a Crown colony of Great Britain, 
a passport with a British visa is neces- 
sary. The coolest season in these South 
Sea Islands is between June and August, 
so your trip in either June or July would 
be enjoyable. Booklets on the steam- 
ship service and on the islands have been 
sent you. 


Glacier Park Highway 
Poe several years a splendid new 


highway has been under construc- 
tion from the boundary of Glacier Na- 
tional Park to Logan Pass over the 
Continental Divide, and completion is 
expected early in July. Bus service will 
be provided between the east and west 
entrances of the park, affording trans- 
continental rail travelers an opportunity 
to make a one-day detour over this spec- 
tacular route, and the new road will give 
motorists an opportunity to enjoy scen- 
ery unparalleled in America, and truly 
comparable to the beauty of the Swiss 
Alps. Access to the interior of the park 
has in past years been by saddle horse, 
afoot, or in places by motor launch. The 
new highway, known as Going-to-the- 
Sun Highway, will be the first to pene- 
trate this rugged and primitive area. 
The Blackfeet Indian reservation is in 
Glacier Park, and to these Indians we 
owe the delightful names of lakes, trails, 
mountains and glaciers in the park. The 
new highway, by the way, skirts Face- 
of-Sour-Spirit-Who-Went-Back-to-the- 
Sun-After-His-Work-Was-Done Moun- 
tain! 


Nightcoach to Portland 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you tell me whether night coaches are now 
running to Portland and to Los Angeles? What is 
the time involved from San Francisco to Portland, 
and what is the round trip fare? Any literature you 
may have would be of use—A. T., Alameda, 
California. 

The night coach service to Los An- 
geles is continuous the year round, and 
the Portland service has recently been 
resumed for the summer. A new fleet 
of improved night coaches have just 
been put into service, adding to the 
luxury and comfort of the trip. These 
coaches, built on an entirely new prin- 
ciple, contain five roomy compartments, 
each with one large double berth and 
three commodious single berths. Each 
compartment contains a wash basin 
with hot and cold running water, port- 
able table, ash trays, special lighting 
fixtures. There is also a radio in each 
compartment. A porter is prepared to 
serve light lunches from a well stocked 
refrigerator, and he makes up the deep 
cushioned berths. At the rear of the 
motorcoach is a comfortable, well-fur- 
nished women’s lounge. The walls of 






Thess famous 


PRESIDENT LINER 


VACATION TRIPS 
mahse a tittls mousy Go 







NEW YORK Two weeks on a celebrated Trans-Pacific 


" Liner... The unforgettable experience of the 

Via Panama Canal _ Panama Canal... Visits in fascinating foreign 

$ cities. Panama. Colon. Havana. Stopovers if 

$1 20 200 you like... A fine outside stateroom. Splen- 

pe tsrcuss did menus... A sailing every other week. 
Roundtrips as low as $180. 





CHIC AGO A luxurious ocean voyage and the World’s 


, Fair—all together in one glorious vacation. 

Round America To New York by President Liner, thence by 
rail to Chicago... and home again by train. 

+920 ‘300 A complete roundtrip. (If you prefer, go East 


TOURIST istetass —rby train, come home by steamer.) 





re) > & NT _ Across the blue Pacific, via Hawaii, to lands 

i where every sight is new and thrilling. .. And 

Summer Roundtrips where American money more than doubles 
in value. Sail any week. Stopover anywhere. 

+940 S45 oO Majestic S.S. President Hoover and President 
TOURIST istetass Coolidge on frequent schedule; low fares. 





Go as you please. Take 85 
ROUND THE WORLD days a shi full years. Visit 


21 ports in 14 different countries. Stopover 


$ ; 
749 as you choose. See everything you want to 
FIRST CLASS see... Then continue on another of the Presi- 
ALL THE WAY dent Liners that sail on regular schedule. 








See any travel agent, or Dollar Steamship Lines, 311 California St., San Francisco; 
514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles; Fourth at University, Seattle; Broadway Pier, 
San Diego; 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore.; 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


DOLLAR 
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\G000 EATS 


Unfold your Coleman Camp Stove, 
strike a match, turn a valve...it’s ready 
to cook anything you want, any style, 
any place you happen to be! It fries, 
bakes and boils; roasts, 
toasts and broils. Just 
the stove for auto-tour- 
ing, picnics, camping 
and for general use. 
Three models (two 
Instant Lighting)... 
all built-in features 
---fold up and carry 
like a suitcase... 
everything inside. 
Priced from 
— up. (High 
“a on High Stand Gund enten). 


Coleman 


CAMP STOVES 


Make and burn their own gas from 
regular untreated motor gasoline. Easy 
to operate, speedy, safe. Sturdily built 
to stand up under hard use. Fold up 
like suitcases, with everything inside. 


A Dandy Lantern 


>) The Coleman Junior Lantern 
is small in size but produces 
150 candle-power of clear, 
pure-white brilliance. Fine 
for all outing and general use. 
Lights instantly. Equipped 
with genuine Pyrexclear-glass 
globe, porcelain enameled re- 
flectortop, and built-in pump. 
Price only $5.95. 


Write for descriptive literature and new 
1933 Fishing Calendar .. . tells best days to fish, 
howtocatch ’em,etc. Orask your dealer to show 
you these Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. ST502 

Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada (3502) 
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Wooden Boat. Fold in one 
minute. Carry on running board. 
10 ft., weight 80 Ibs., $39 f.o.b. 
Los Angeles; 8 ft., 60 Ibs., $36. 
Send for circular. 








Hi dl ber Co., 
2201 Alameda St. 
Los Angeles Calif. 





LOS PALOS BOYS CAMP {3}. 


conditions and best surroundings. Limit 10 boys. Ages 7 to 14. 
Home cooking. Fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, rabbits, butter, 
milk, from our ranch. Swimming, boating, riding and fishing. 
Schooling included, 8 weeks $150.00. June 19 to August 12. 


G. E. THOMAS 
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the motorcoach are so constructed as to 
insure comfortable temperature inside 
the coach at all times, and a special 
ventilating and heating system con- 
trolled in each compartment keeps the 
interior of the coach comfortable regard- 
less of outside weather conditions. The 
round trip fare from San Francisco 
through Oakland, Stockton, and Sacra- 
mento, to Portland, including berth, is 
$21 for a 21-day ticket, and $25.50 for 
a 60-day ticket. As to time required, 
you may leave San Francisco at 6 p. m. 
on Monday, for example, and arrive in 
Portland at 5:45 p. m. on Tuesday. 
Literature on this service has been sent 
to you. 


Summer Resorts in the San Juan 
Islands 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I should like you to tell me of some place you 
would recommend for a summer vacation that would 
be quiet and restful, not too many persons, and close 
‘0 water preferably. I should like a place where I 
can take walks, but not necessarily long hikes. Do 
you know of any such place in the Puget Sound 
region near the water?—B. E. §., San Francisco, 
California. 

Since you mention the Puget Sound 
district, we are sending you some book- 
lets descriptive of some of the less pre- 
tentious and quiet little resorts on the 
San Juan group of islands that dot the 
Puget Sound. There are 172 little is- 
lands in the San Juan archipelago, as 
beautiful a group of islands in the world. 
The scenery is unsurpassed, the fishing 
is good, the boating and swimming en- 
joyable, and the summer climate invig- 
orating. There are numerous little re- 
sorts that would answer your require- 
ments, those on Orcas Island being 
particularly interesting since Orcas is 
the most peculiar in outline, the most 
rugged in contour and the most pictur- 
esque of all the islands. There are sev- 
eral lovely lakes on Orcas, and the hiking 
is good. We have also sent you a sou- 
venir year book of the San Juan Islands 
giving additional interesting informa- 
tion. 


Mountain Hiking 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
I should like to get all information possible con- 


| cerning hiking trips in the high country around 





Box 253. San Rafael, Cai. | each. 


Yosemite. What would be the expense of such a trip, 
and what would it be necessary to carry in our pack? 
We wish to spend about a week on the trip. Any 
booklets will be helpful—C. H., Los Angeles, 
California. 

Interesting trails lead from the floor 
of the valley throughout the Yosemite 
region, and the trails are well marked 
for hiking. The best season is from the 
middle of June until late September. It 
will not be necessary to carry a pack, for 
a series of High Sierra Camps located 
about ten miles apart are maintained 
in this region, which ranges in altitude 
from seven to ten thousand feet. Accom- 
modations may be had at these camps 
for the night for one dollar, and meals 
are served camp style, for one dollar 
In other words, plan on four 











VIA PANAMA jf HAVANA 


THE 3 SISTER SHIPS 


S.S.’VIRGINIA” 
“PENNSYLVANIA” 
CALIFORNIA’ 


—_ 












See Panama Canal ...Gay Havana. A 
espe ocean voyage... Dancing, 


eck sports, swimming... All the 
comforts and luxuries of a great hotel. 
Rates are surprisingly low. Fortnightly 
sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles of the great electric fleet— 
S.S.“Virginia”,“Pennsylvania”,“Cali- 
fornia.” See your local agent or write 
or call on us for complete details. 
Make this trip Around America en 
route to the Chicago World’s Fair. 


ROUND TRIP RATES 
FirstClass Tourist 


Rail and water . . $325.00 $220.00 
Both ways water . $337.50 $180.00 
EUROPE via Panama . $172 UP 


Pacific Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO 
687 Market Street »* San Francisco 
715 W. Seventh Street » Los Angeles 
1030 Fourth Avenue ~* San Diego 
216 Joseph Vance Bldg. ~* Seattle 
110 American Bank Blig. » Portland 


TAHOE 
TAVERN 


Opens June 17th. 


New, sporty Golf Course with 
gtass tees, fairways and greens 




















Tennis, Riding, Fishing, Boating, 
wimming, Dancing 


Music by Royal Cardinals from 
Stanford University—10 pieces 


FINE FOOD 


Rates (including meals) trom $6 
single and $10 double 


Booklet gladly sent on request 
WALTER ROUNSEVEL, Manager 
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dollars a day for each person. The 
camps are located in close proximity to 
good fishing streams and lakes. It is 
necessary to make reservations in ad- 
vance so that you may be certain of 
accommodations each night. A sched- 
uled six-day hiking tour, conducted by 
a government ranger-naturalist guide, 
leaves the valley every Sunday morning 
during the time the camps are open. 
The same rate of four dollars a day 
covers expenses of this conducted tour, 
and the guide services are free. Booklets 
have been sent giving further particulars. 


How Far North Can We Motor? 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I should appreciate one of your maps of British 
Columbia. Is there an auto road to Prince Rupert, 
or how far north does a good road go? We want to 
take the boat trip to Skagway and thought we might 
sail from Prince Rupert. Is there any difference 
between the rate from there and that from Seattle?— 
M. W., Azusa, California. 


It is possible to drive as far north as 
Hazelton, about one thousand miles 
north of Vancouver, over good dirt 
roads and through some of the loveliest 
virgin forests and scenery in the whole 
of British Columbia. There is at present 
no road to Prince Rupert, but you might 
store your car in Hazelton, and go by 
rail to Prince Rupert, connecting there 
with the northbound steamer for Skag- 
way. The same round trip rate applies 
from Prince Rupert as from any of the 
Puget Sound ports to Alaska. The re- 
duced rate is $75 round trip. Booklets 
on the Alaska service have been sent 
you, as well as a British Columbia map. 


Ensenada Cruises 


Weekends need no longer be dull and 
uninteresting now that Ensenada Cruises 
have been resumed! Weekly sailings 
will be maintained from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to this new playspot of 
Old Mexico. The trip may be made 
from San Francisco in practically a 
weekend. The large comfortable coast- 
wise steamers are used as a hotel during 
the twelve hours in Ensenada—there is 
dancing, music with your meals, deck 
sports and all the gayety of life at sea. 
Write for folders on the weekly Ensenada 
Cruises. 


Port Tours En Route to Europe 


N connection with the Pacific Coast- 

direct-to-Europe passenger freighter 
services, one steamship line has 
planned a number of shore excursions 
at various ports of call en route, at a 
fixed price. The lowest and best rates 
obtainable have been secured, enabling 
passengers to visit the port cities at a 
nominal cost. An all day tour of San 
Francisco and a similar tour of Los 
Angeles and Hollywood will be available 
before sailing for foreign ports. A three 
or four hour trip may be made from the 
port of Barranquilla through some his- 
torically interesting out of the way cor- 

















ners of Colombia. If the ship calls at 


The golf is 


worth a week ~ 


Champions say that the Jasper golf course ranks 
among the world’s finest. Certainly between the 
“Bad Baby” (length, 130 yards) and the “Grand 
Allee” (595 yards) there is a challenge for every 
club in your bag. 

Keen, clear air, a setting in the heart of the 
mightiest Canadian Rockies, and luxurious Jasper 
Park Lodge for the 19th Hole ! 


As an alternative to golf, there is canoeing, 
swimming, motoring and trail-riding. In glacial- 
fed Maligne Lake and tributaries you can enjoy the 
continent's finest speckled trout fishing. 


A vacation could never be dull in Jasper. Come 
on the 1900-mile Triangle Tour, or stop over on 
the cool, Canadian National way East. Rail fares 
have never been lower; rates at the Lodge now are 
from $7 a day, Canadian funds, with a 10% dis- 
count if your stay is 14 days or longer. 


Ask at your nearest office to see movies of the 
world’s largest National Park, monarch Mt. 
Robson (seen enroute) and the sheltered Inside 
Passage, pathway to Alaska. 


NATIONAL PARK 















Round-trip 


fares are low: 
SEATTLE 


$4510 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 
$6895 
LOS 
ANGELES 
$8425 


Jasper Golf 
Week, Sept. 3-9 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Canada 


To Everywhere in 


SAN FRANCISCO: 648 Market Street 
Los ANGELES: 607 So. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 1329 Fourth Avenue 


VANCOUVER, B. C.: 527 Granville Street 
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Banff. . 


6 Glorious DAYS 
2 Days at Banff. 2 Days 

at Lake Louise. 2 Days 
at Emerald Lake. 126 
Miles of Spectacular 
Motoring. 


Al Expenns?7O 


5 WONDERFUL DAYS 


1 Day at Banff. 2 Days 

at Lake Louise. 2 Days 

at Emerald Lake. 126 
iles of Spectacular 
toring. 


. Sun Bathing Near Heaven 


You see it all... 





famous course . 


bathing on the terrace . . 


youonandon... 





All Expenses 560 Labs Louise ....A Cold Drink Before a Climb 


First Three Tours Begin at Banff or Field... Five Outdoor Days 
Begin at Lake Louise or Field... Add Rail Fare from Starting Point 


and you have lots of 
time to do things on your own... 
to explore, to play, to dance, to relax. 
There’s marvelous golf on a world- 
. Fast clay-court tennis 
. Swimming in warm sulphur or cool 
clear pools with near-to-heaven sun 
. There’s rid- 
ing, hiking, climbing on trails that lure 
There’s fun in a magic 
world and you could never do it for less. 
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Revel in a King’s Paradise 


Pay Only “Everyman’s” Prices 
—New Bargain Tours Show the Way 


pe Chateau, Chalet . . . the three 
high spots of the world’s roof garden. . . 
See them all in low cost tours that would thrill 
the most travel-wise human in the world. Use 
them as stop-over tours on your way East or 
West. Use them to discover the place or places 
where you shall spend your summer; for every- 
where you will find rates in keeping with the 
times . . . The tours are flexible enough to 
meet every want. Leisurely. Restful. Packed 
full of thrills and adventure. Study the four; 
there’s one for you: 


4 COLORFUL DAYS 
1 Day at Banff. 2 Days 
at Lake Louise. 1 Day 
at pmenne Lake. 126 
iles of Spectacular 
- Motoring. 


Al i 50 


5 outpoor DAYS 


for those who love to hike 


Chalet, Lake Wapta and 

Yoho ‘Valley be. et-Bun- 

galow 

Motor Tour ta 

asics $40 
All Expenses 


time 





4 # 
Emerald Lake... A Girl. ..a ies and 
Trails Worth Conquering 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, m< sgh or ——— oo Offices including— 


344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 160 pose St. 1500 Le 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO 

Dixie Terminal Bide. 71 E. Jackson Bivd. 412 Locust St. 
CINCINNA CHICAGO ene LOUIS 


1113 Pacific <a Grand Ave. A Broadway 


TACOMA, WASH. Los ANGELES, CAL. PORTL AND, ORE. SEATTLE, WASH SAN FRANCL 


PRILADELPHIA 


h& N.Y. 1010 Coeoter Ave. 
WASHINGTON, Are ‘ec. CLEVELAND 


611 2nd Ave. x 404C.&S. Nat’ aes Bidg. 
oe amnion ATLANTA 


162 Gear: 


PITTSBURGH 

1231 Washington Bivd. 
DETROIT 

Old National Bank Bldg. 


1320 Fourth Av 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


3; CAL. 





Mother Lode Maps —— 


To the enthusiastic Californian the 
Mother Lode Map in color is a treasure. 
In vivid color and amusing style the 
map depicts the highlights of that 
region of California which became so 
famous as the scene of the Gold Rush 
of °49. The map sells for one dollar, 
postpaid, and may be ordered direct 
from Sunset Magazine. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


All About Chicago 


“All About Chicago,” by J. and R. 
Ashenhurst (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00), 
is one of those complete and authorita- 
tive guide books that reads more like 
an adventure story. To the prospective 
Fair visitor this book is a practical and 
invaluable source of information for 
sightseeing, hotels and restaurants in 
Chicago, and for interesting data on 
the Fairgrounds, buildings and ex- 
hibits. The book may be ordered 
through Sunset Magazine. 














| 
|| A Tip for Travelers — — 


the finest Hotel in the Northwest 





rue OLYMPIC 


Frank W. Hull, Manager 

The Olympic appeals to all classes of travelers 
—the business man, the commercial traveler 
and the tourist. It has 1000 rooms with bath 
and is situated in the heart of the theatre dis- 
trict and shopping center. It has a reputation 
for friendly hospitality, excellent food at 
moderate prices, and splendid service. 


w SEATTLE 
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Cartagena, a two hour motor trip will 
cover this city on the Spanish Main. 


On arrival at Willemstad, Curacao, 
one is immediately transported to a bit 
of 19th century Holland. A tour has 
been arranged to allow time for a swim 
at Jan Thiel, a drive back to town 
around the Schottegat, and still leave 
time for shopping which, by the way, 
can be done economically here. Kings- 
ton, one of the most beautiful islands 
in the Caribbean, is a land of eternal 
sunshine. Jamaica offers a variety of 
scenery and climate, and two tours will 
be available on this island. Swansea, 
Wales, one of the oldest ports of Great 
Britain, is the last port of call before 
Europe. Village inns and old-fashioned 
cottages are tucked away along the 
roads, and the rugged mountains pro- 
vide a lovely background. Write for de- 
tails about these port tours and rates. 





CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 

booklets regarding the World’s 
Fair in Chicago write Sunset Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. Be sure to specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 











Rambles in Europe 


OBBIE” BURNS and a goose- 

berry tart will ever be linked in 
the memory of two American travelers, 
who set out from Ayr one summer’s day 
to visit one of the world’s most hallowed 
shrines—the birthplace of Scotland’s 
best-loved poet. 


Burns’ statue in the tiny square at 





Ayr shows him in his fine young man- 
hood; the face turned toward “Auld 
Alloway” and his favorite river Doon. 

Almost in the shadow of the statue 
we took a small tram, whose way wound 
about the shaded streets of Ayr, past 
picturesque wayside cottages, low-walled 
gardens and hedgerows of blossoming 
thorn. Here in the white drift of bloom 
small birds sang, as the Scot says, 
“grace before meat,” well knowing that 
the thorns and brambles would yield for 
them berries and seeds for the autumn 
feasting. 

Enormous gooseberries grow rank in 
door-yards and gardens, reaching a per- 
fection rarely equalled in any other part 


of the world. No doubt the poet had 


pu’d many a handful to enjoy in his 


rambles about the countryside, but left 
the extolling of the fruit’s delicious 


flavor to the descendant of the Country 
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Squire, whose fireside he had often 
visited. 

Now the tram drew into the town of 
Alloway—hardly a town at all, just a 
group of simple dwellings and beyond it 
the tiny Alloway Kirk, made famous by 
Burns’ poem “Tam o’Shanter.” 

The ‘Auld Clay Biggin,” an humble 
road-side cottage of two rooms, “But 
and Ben,” (kitchen and parlor), was 
built by the elder Burns’ own hands. 
Now a charming garden blooms where 
the farmer-father saw a bitter struggle 
for bare existence, but the stone floor 
and set-in fireplace conjured for us vivid 
pictures of the poet’s early years. 

Through the stile and a few steps 
down the road, we were welcomed to a 
neat gray cottage. A rosy-cheeked lass 
invited us to “Come ben the hoose”’ for 
a noonday luncheon. 

All the “mile and a bittock frae Ayr” 
I had clung to a small paper sack of 
enormous pink gooseberries, purchased 
in the market. These, to my friend’s 
disgust, I placed upon the table, covered 
by a coarse white linen cloth of our 
hostess’ own weaving. 

“What are you going to do with 
them?” she asked. 

“Eat them,” I replied, “for dessert.” 
The lass beside me beamed approval. 
“Wad ye like them in a tart?” she shyly 
questioned. My answering enthusiasm 
sent her scurrying kitchenward and 
soon tantalizing odors filled the room. 

We enjoyed good Scotch broth, col- 
lops (chopped beef, seasoned and 
stewed in its own juice), fresh crusty 
oaten bread, and a cup of delicious tea. 
Steeped in the spell of the Scotch Low- 
lands, our eyes feasted, too, upon the 
lowly birth-place across the way, while 
we partook of a meal such as Burns him- 
self had often enjoyed. At the end our 
lass set triumphantly before us a fresh 
gooseberry tart. 

Rosy cheeks grew redder as we praised 
her work. Little did she realize that the 
simple hospitality of a bonnie Scotch 
lassie, in a simple wayside home, would 
add so much to the charm of “Auld 
Alloway.” And in future years a strain 
of Scotch melody, or a line from one of 
Burns’ oft-quoted poems would stir 
anew, within the hearts of two American 
travelers, delightful memories of a pil- 
grimage to the “Auld Clay Biggin” 
of “Bobbie” Burns—and a gooseberry 
tart!—Jane C. Higbie. 


Calibuele Hills 


HE day was warm; the month was 
June. 

And God rose from his throne 

To let his velvet cloak slip off, 


His very shining own! 


It fell to Earth and there it lay, 

Beauty fold on fold... 

And some will say: “How brown the hills!” 
But I shall call them gold. 





—Elma Marlatt Dean. 
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- WOULD YOU EXPECT IT? 


or can pay more, of course, or 
even /ess—but every vacation 
dollar you set aside for Yosemite 
this summer will return California’s 
biggest vacation value! 

$24.50 a week is the cost per 
person at Camp Curry for a floored 
and electric-lighted double tent, 
with meals in the new dining room 
nearby. 

$11.50 a week (for two) rents a 
fully-equipped housekeeping tent 
beside the Merced River. 

$1.00 a night and $1.00 a meal 
is the cost of a High Sierra hiking 
and fishing trip, at specially main- 





tained Trail Camps along the way. 
And a week at The Ahwahnee, 
California’s most distinctive resort 


hotel, ranges, for lodging and 
meals, from $60 to $72. 

Your style of living at home can 
be your style of living here. But 
your vacation diversions in nearby 
Yosemite will be unequalled any- 
where, in variety or close-up scenic 
grandeur. 

Ask for illustrated booklets giv- 
ing all costs, railway schedules, 
highway information, etc. Your 
travel agent or the nearest Yosem- 
ite Park and Curry Company office. 


YOSEMITE 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


San Francisco: 39 Geary St., Phone EXbrook 3906 
Los Angeles: 540 W. Sixth St., Phone VAndike 5022 
& Yosemite National Park, California 


MOUNTAIN GOLF AT ITS BEST—ON THE WAWONA HOTEL COURSE 
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Asks 


Lindsley W. Ross 
of Seattle, Washington 


- HAT ho! Varlet! Tell me the 
hour!” 

“Just high noon, Sir Boss, by the 
shadow of the dial on the courtyard 
pavement.” 

“Verily this doth confirm my stum- 
mick’s notion that my throat hath been 
cut! Bring on the roasted boar!” 

Many a “Sir Boss” and many a varlet 
through all the Dark Ages had little else 
than a shadow by which to judge the 
passage of time. True, there were hour- 
glasses, water-clocks, and candle-clocks 
that served during the night and on 
cloudy days but these were makeshifts at 
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Why Dowt You Build a 


SUN DIAL 


Jor Your Sunset Garden? 






best and unreliable over long periods. 

Old Sol has been a faithful time-teller 
for many a century and still is, provided 
one knows some of the simple rules of 
the art of dialing. Most of these rules 
were discovered many years ago. In 
fact, the sundial was originated in 
Babylonian days and we have evidence 
of its use as early as the year 2000 B. C. 

The first mention of any particular 
dial occurs in the book of Isaiah (Chap- 
ter 38, Verse 8): “Behold I will bring 
again the shadow of the degrees which 
has gone down in the sundial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward.” And Herodotus, 
famous “know-it-all,” 
says: “The Greeks learned 
from the Babylonians 
about the pole, the gnomen 
and the twelve parts of the 
day.” 

From this latter refer- 
ence we infer that the ear- 
liest dials merely had an 
upright “pole” to cast the 
shadow. But in later sun- 
dials the part which casts 
the shadow was slanted at 
a certain angle. 

Now this trick of get- 
ting just the right slant 
constitutes one of the main 
problems in the use or con- 
struction of a sundial. If, 
for example, a dial has 
been designed for use in 
San Francisco, it wouldn’t 


Use a spirit level and a com- 
pass to place your home-built 
sun dial in correct time-telling 
position, with the “XII noon” 
line pointing due north. It may 
be mounted on a pedestal of 
wood, stone, or cement, or on a 
flat rock in your rock garden 
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tell accurate time in Tacoma, or San 
Diego, because these places are not the 
same distance from the equator. Take 
Paris, France, and Vancouver, B. C., 
however—both approximately on the 
49th parallel of latitude—and a sundial 
which was correctly designed for one 
place would show correct time at the 
other place. 

“Now just why must the shadow- 
casting edge be parallel to the earth’s 
axis?” asks the modern varlet. 

“Simply because,” says the modern 
Sir Boss, “if this edge (known as the 
style) is parallel to the earth’s axis, the 
dial is correct for all times of the year, 
both winter and summer. At the 
equator, it would be horizontal; at the 
North Pole, it would be vertical.” 

“You mean,” continues the varlet, 
“that if I were to walk from the equator 
to the North Pole, I’d have to carry a 
different dial for use at each different 
parallel?” 

“Either that, or else you could have 
a single dial constructed with a hinged 
style, arranged so it could be raised one 
degree for each. degree of latitude that 
you crossed. In fact by the 16th century 
when watches had become small enough 
to be carried in one’s pocket, sundials 
were also made portable enough to be 
easily carried by travelers.” 

“And did these dials have hinges?” 
asks the varlet. 

“Exactly so. You may see the ancient 
one pictured in one of the accompanying 
photographs if you ever go to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
City.” 

“Well, as I’m not planning a hop from 
the Equator to the Pole just now, I 
won’t need anything so elaborate,” ex- 
plains the varlet. “Just a simple dial 
for home use will suit me—and it would 
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be something for the wife and kiddies 
to enjoy, too, and would be a nice 
decoration for the back-yard. In fact, 
it would be reminiscent of those good 
old days when the sun’s shadow used 
to creep toward the ‘noon mark’ on the 
courtyard pavement, Sir Boss.” 

“Yes, yes. Quite so,” murmurs Sir 
Boss, carried away into reverie for a 
moment. “As you were saying, you'd 
like to do a little simple dialing of the 
good old-fashioned sort—neither tele- 
phone nor radio. 

“Well, first get a piece of wood for 
the ‘style,’ about 5” x 6” on the sides 
and 14" or 3%" thick. Plywood is excel- 
lent. Whatever you choose, put the 
cross-grain at the bottom and lay a pro- 
tractor on it with the center point at 
the lower right-hand corner (as in Fig- 
ure I, page 16). Put a pencil dot on the 
board at the edge of the protractor corres- 
ponding to the number of degrees of lati- 
tude that run through your back-yard.” 

“Be reasonable, Boss. Where will I 
get a protractor, and how do you expect 
me to know how many degrees to allow 
for 590 Main Street?” 

“Varlet! You can buy a small pro- 
tractor for less than a dollar, or borrow 
one from an engineer or mathematics 


.teacher, to use in measuring the degree 


of the angles you need. And as for the 
degree of latitude of your town, that 
should be easy to observe from any good 
map of your locality, such as the Gov- 
ernment maps usually on file in your 
local public library. To make it easier, 
consult the map on page 17 for the 
degree corresponding to the town situ- 
ated most similarly to your own back- 
yard with respect to its distance from 
the equator.” That isn’t too hard, is it? 
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“O. K., Boss! The 48th degree will 
be about right for my home town, 
Seattle. Now, after I put a dot on the 
board right where that 48° line leaves 
the edge of the protractor, what next?” 
“Lift the protractor off and lay down 
a straight edge rule, and mark a line 
running from the lower right-hand cor- 
ner through that dot and extending 
across the board. Cut the board accu- 
rately along this line and plane this edge 
smooth and true. Be sure not to spoil 
this edge by rounding off its corners, as 
you would ordinarily do with a file or 
sandpaper. When finished, check the 
angle for accuracy by means of the 
protractor. The ‘style’ may now be deco- 
rated or cut into some fancy shape, 
taking carenot to spoil the shadow- 
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casting edge or the base, though the 
latter may be shortened. Then paint 
it black.” 

“Check! Now how about laying out 
the lines for the hours? I suppose all I 
have to do is to take a pair of dividers 
and make twelve equal parts between 
East and West?” (Continued on page 16 


A sun dial should, of course, have full 
sun all day long. A doorstep with 
southern exposure is an unusual plac- 
ing for this old-time chronometer. The 
elaborate dial shown here is a portable 
one, treasured in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 
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“You could lay out some Jines but 


they wouldn’t mean hours, 


Varlet. 


There’s an easy way to do the trick, 
though—and without using trigonome- 


try, either. 


Take a largish sheet of 
paper—say 2 feet by 3 feet—and draw 


a true rectangle 10 inches by 12 inches 


in the lower right-hand corner, 
as shown in Figure II.” 

“No sooner said than done! 
What’s next, Boss?” 

“Draw a vertical line through 
the center of the rectangle, in- 
tersecting its upper edge at M 
and continuing upward to the 
top of the sheet. At a point 8 
inches below M, draw a hori- 
zontal line at K. Designate its 
intersections with the edges of 
the rectangle as VI and VI.”’ 

“Tf the rest of it is as easy as 
this, I’ll have my dial finished 
this evening. Proceed, Boss.” 

“Now, Varlet, lay your pro- 
tractor along K-M with its cen- 
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ter at K, and draw an angle ‘A’, 
equal to say 48°, since that’s the 
latitude of your home. Drop a per- 
pendicular from M, touching K-F 
at F, as in Figure II.” 

“T’m still following you, Boss. 
Have we far to go?” 

“Only a step or two more. On 
the perpendicular line lay off M-P 
equal to M-F (see Figure III) and 
extend the top line of the rectangle 
leftward clear across the sheet. 
Draw lines P-XI, P-X, P-IX, 
P-VIII and P-VII so that the 
angles at P are each 15 degrees.” 

“Is that because the sun passes 
west across 15 degrees of longitude 
every hour, Boss?” 

“Just so. Now draw the hour- 
lines from K to each of these points. 
Cut out the rectangle G-H-J-N and 
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How to Build - 
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You need not be skilled in higher mathematics 
to construct an accurate sun dial, following the 
steps explained in this article, and illustrated 
diagrams 


fold along line M-L, so the two halves 
will be back to back. Hold to the light 


and mark points I, II, III, IV and V, 


Awnace "A" must BE 
SAME AS LATITUDE 


WHERE DIAL IS TO 
BE PLACED’ 











corresponding to the points 
where lines to XI, X, IX, 
VIII and VII, respectively, in- 
tersected the rectangle.” 

“Gee, it’s certainly simple, 
Boss, the way you explain 
everything! Is there anything 
else?” 

“That’s about all for the de- 
sign, Varlet. You'll have to get 
a 10” x 12” board for the dial 
itself. Plywood is good. Give 
it a couple of coats of white 
‘undercoat’ or ‘flat inside’ paint. 
Mount the style along the long 
axis of this base, taking care to 
place the 48° angle (or what- 
ever you're using) just 8 inches 
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below the upper edge of the dial.” 

“You mean where ‘K’ was in the 
diagram?” 

“That’s it. Three small screws 
should do the trick nicely. Check 
it with a try square to be sure it 
doesn’t lean to one side.” 

“This begins to look like a real 
dial at last, Boss!’ 

“Now cut the diagram along M L 
(where it was folded) and lay the 
two halves down on the base in the 
same relative position, but separ- 
ated by the thickness of the style. 
Transfer the hour-lines onto the 
base. Keep a two-inch strip across 
the bottom free for a motto. You 
may also want to leave a 34” margin 
all around for the numerals, as 
shown in Figure IV. This may be 
surrounded by a 14” band around 
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a Sun Dial 


the very edge, on whith the hour-lines 
reappear. India ink, a drawing pen and 
a ruler are all you need for making your 
lines and numerals.” 

“T never studied mechanical drawing, 
Boss, but here’s a good place to prac- 
tice!” 

“Tt’s easy! You can show the early 
morning and late evening hours, too, 
Varlet. Just extend the VII a. m. line 
to make VII p. m., VIII a. m. to make 
VIII p. m. (See Figure IV.) Likewise 
extend the line for V p. m. to make 
V a. m. and IV p. m. to make IV a. m.” 

“That’s interesting. Now it looks al- 
most like the dial on my wife’s wrist- 
watch, with XII at the top, XI just to 
the left, I just to the right, and so on. 
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24° Bellingham, Washington. 

23° Chehalis and Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 

22° Portland, Oregon; Walla Walla, 
Washington; Lewiston, Idaho. 


21° Roseburg, Oregon; Missoula, 
Montana. 
20° Yreka, California; Butte and 


Helena, Montana. 
19° Red Bluff, California; 
Falls, Idaho. 
San Francisco, California; Elko, 
Nevada; Cody, Wyoming. 
17° Visalia and Merced, California; 
Goldfield, Nevada; Provo, Utah. 
Los Angeles and Barstow, Cali- 
fornia. 


Idaho 


18° 


16° 


I 


“And now, Boss, after I get this all 
done, will it be so accurate that I can 
throw away my watch?” ’ 

“You and the sun will be right to- 
gether, Varlet. But you and the wife 
may be far enough apart for you to be 
too late for dinner.” 

“How come, Boss?” 

“You see, if everybody in each town 
went by sun time, there’d be a few min- 
utes’ difference, even between towns 
separated by only a few miles east and 
west. The sun wouldn’t get to the 
western ones quite so soon. That’s why 
we have standard time zones—four of 
them—which together cover the entire 
United States. Your sundial can’t give 
you anything but sun time. Find out 
whether it reads ahead of or behind 
standard time and how much, then you 
can always be sure of correct time when- 
ever the sun shines since it never runs 
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make the necessary cor- 
rection for your vicinity, 
since the magnetic pole -— 2 
is not at the geographical q 
North Pole. In other 
words, at San Francisco 
the compass points 18° 
farther east than the 
actual direction of the North Pole, while 
at Bellingham, Washington, the com- 
pass points 24° ‘east of north’.” 

Here are the magnetic variations for 
some of the representative western cities 
and towns, showing degrees east of north: 
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Map of Sunset Land showing degrees of 
latitude of certain cities and towns, from 
which you may figure your own. The 
“X-ed”’ line shows the arbitrary boundary 
between Pacific and Mountain Time 
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live east of the 120° 

Meridian, you will find 

that your dial “runs fast”’ 

32h, by a constant number of 

minutes; west of the line, 

your dial will read corre- 

spondingly slower than 

standard time. And now 

go ahead and build your sundial! We 

hope that it will be a great success and 

a lasting ornament to your Sunset gar- 

den. If some of the directions are not 

entirely clear, consult a_ neighboring 
engineer or mathematician! 
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A Monterey — 
_ Cottage 


"THE problem of providing a patio for a small 
house on a fifty foot lot is not an easy one, 
especially if one must also leave room for a drive- 
way to the garage. This problem has been admir- 
ably solved in the little Monterey house shown 
herewith. Another difficult problem of accomplish- 
ment in the small house which has been solved here 
is perfect freedom of circulation from the bedroom 
wing to the kitchen, without passing through the 
living room. 

The living room and one bedroom open on to the 
patio through French doors, and both bedrooms 
open on to a terrace overlooking the garden at the 
rear. Both bedrooms have cross ventilation. The 
kitchen is efficiently arranged with ample cabinet 
space. Note also the ample china cabinet in the 
small dining room. 

The exterior of the house has been designed in 
brick for the front portion and in vertical shiplapped 
boards, painted, for the rear wing. The brick may 
be painted a light tone if desired. The roof is of 
shingles or handsplit shakes stained a soft green or 
brown. The patio may be paved in brick or cement 
flagstones. The house can also be designed entirely 
with cement plastered walls or with wood siding. 


This plan (designed by Harold O. Sexsmith, 
Architect, with furniture arrangements by Edgar 
Harrison Wileman) is from those on exhibition in 
the studio of the Architects Exhibit, Inc., located in 
the Barker Bros. store in Los Angeles. 
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_ Tiny—But_ 


CCASIONALLY one of our Sun- 

SET readers requests plans for a 
tiny house. One to be built, perhaps, 
in a corner of the garden as an apartment 
for grandmother; or to be used as a 
week-end home (not a cabin) in some 
small town close to a city. The little 
house shown here is Arthur O. John- 
son’s answer to such an architectural 
problem. 

The house is built around the spacious 
living room whose windows extend to 
the ground, thus literally bringing the 
garden indoors. In addition to the bed- 
room, there is space also for a wall bed. 
The kitchen is convenient, the dinette 
sufficiently large for three or four. When 
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Plan to Build Small Homes 








| Full of Charm 


more are to be served, the living room 
becomes the dining room. 

A number of excellent features have 
been incorporated in this small house, 
which might be called a “detached 
apartment,” so compact it is. You will 
observe that there are good wall spaces 
for furniture; in fact, it would be pos- 
sible to shift the furniture frequently in 
this house—a point which will delight 
any woman’s heart. There are two 
large closets in addition to the bed 
closet. The bedroom actually has win- 
dows on all four sides. A small heating 
plant located in the laundry is adequate 
for heating these few rooms. Such a 
cottage can be built for around $2,000. 
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On Sunny Hills Road 
in Oakland, California 


fy VERY month the postman leaves a SUNSET 
Magazine at the house pictured at left—it is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Glen D. Sizer, Sunny Hills 
Road, Oakland, California. The Sizers are pleased 
with their new home and well they may be for in it 
the architect has utilized every foot of space to good 
advantage. 

The house occupies almost the entire width of the 
60-foot lot, but in the rear there is space for a small 
Sunset garden. The double garage opening directly 
on the street is plastered and fireproofed. 

On the first floor is a large living room, a dining 
room, a convenient kitchen with breakfast nook and 
a study which can be used for a downstairs bedroom 
if desired. On the upper floor are two large bed- 
rooms, bath and commodious closet space. 

The finishings used here are most attractive. In 
living room, dining room and hall, cream-colored 
canvas walls harmonize with the dark oak floors and 
mahogany trim. The efficient kitchen and laundry 
are crisp looking in deep cream with black accents 
on cupboards and equipment, while tile linoleum in 
tones of brick, and colorful curtains complete the 
picture. 

Using the best of materials throughout, this house 
has been built at comparatively low cost. The 
architect is Dole Ford Thomson. 

If you are the owner of a new home, won’t you 
please send us photographs and description for us to 
pass along to other SuNsET readers who plan to 
build? We shall appreciate it—The Editors. 


Arthur O. Johnson 


Architect 
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( your own fencing and lattice 


material, the roofing for your 
ramada, even the stakes for your plants! 
This is just one of those years when one 
doesn’t casually order all sorts of new 
accessories for the outdoor living quar- 
ters; yet being at home more than ever, 
there are so many things one wants to 
makethe garden morelivable. And right 
on many a home place is a most charming 
and decorative material that lends itself 
to all sorts of uses—the bamboo. 

Its tall, picturesque clumps have been 
used to mask some unsightly spot, or 
perhaps to lend a touch of the exotic to 
a too prosaic planting. Yet nowadays 
even beauty can be made to serve more 
than that one purpose; and the bamboo 
can be more than merely a Japanesque 
touch in the landscape. It can yield its 
tall canes to a variety of uses. 

We have found bamboo invaluable on 
our place. It made a light lattice to 
screen our poultry yard; it acts as a 
trellis for a yellow jasmine, and is an 
effective background for the rock garden. 
To make a trellis we cut long canes and 
set them into the ground at intervals of 
15 inches apart, then the cross canes 
are put on about the same distance. 
(Don’t measure too carefully and get a 
set effect, for half the beauty lies in the 
irregularity!) The cross pieces can be 
nailed together, which is more enduring; 
or tied with rafha which looks perhaps 
quainter, but rots away in a season or 
two and has to be retied. We make our 
lattice in panels, generally of four up- 
rights and four cross pieces, using as 
many panels as necessary to cover the 
space. Of course, nothing too heavy can 
be grown over these trellis frames; and 
part of the effect is having the trellis 
seen in the completed decorative effect. 
We keep the yellow jasmine thinned 
out and trimmed back, and in spring 
the brilliant yellow flower sprays are 
lovely. Gourds, too, are particularly 
attractive on such lattice work. 


As for fencing—well, here’s a sketch 








\ 
Wt 


tN 


of a fence that I saw the other day. 
Really, it was quite as unusual and good 
looking as the habitant and woven-sap- 
ling fencing that graces many an estate. 
The bamboos here had been nailed to 
a back support of posts at intervals, 
with top and bottom cross pieces of 
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wood, for strength—all of course, com- 
pletely hidden by the closely set bam- 
boo. And instead of being left straight 
at the top, it had been cut in long sweep- 
ing lovely curves. With fruit trees at 
the back, and, presently, tall hollyhocks 
and gay gourds in front (not to mention 
Marie the duck who poses quite self- 
consciously against the fence) it is one 
of the nicest bits of garden enclosure you 
could find. And all done by two home 
garden lovers who had an uninteresting 
spot to fence out, no spare cash for the 
needed materials, and a large clump of 
bamboo growing on the place. If, as 
architects and landscape architects 
stress, the use of native material is im- 
portant, then in adapting it to our needs 
we would seem to be unconsciously car- 
rying out a fundamental principle. Not 
that bamboo is truly native to Califor- 
nia, but it has taken so happily to its 
home here, and fits so perfectly into the 
situation, that it seems to belong. 

We have found that small, close-set 
panels, about three feet high and the 
width of the flower beds, make excellent 
windbreaks and shelters in the cutting 
garden. And for roofing ramadas, per- 
golas, and arbors, nothing is better. It 
is light, easy to handle (wire it to the 
cross pieces), can be spaced to form 
heavy or light shade, costs nothing, and 
is remarkably effective. In fact, our one 
big clump of bamboo can’t keep up with 
our demands. Now we have just cut it 
all down, to force a new growth, which 
is already two feet high; and are drying 
the old long canes to roof a new shelter 
over the rock garden. For these util- 
itarian purposes 
we use just the 
common variety. 
We are finding 
that beauty on a 
budget some- 
times results in 
more beauty and 
more originality 
than when it was 
so fatally easy 
just to order the 
conventional materials used in the ordi- 
nary way. And really it does give you 
such a sense of achievement, to contrive 
from supplies on hand effects that are 
not only without expense, but surpris- 
ingly good. Try it and see!—Dorothy 
Louise Black, Van Nuys, California. 
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Garden 


Contributed by Members of 


ALCEOLARIA, cineraria, schizan- 

thus, primula, and Swan River 
daisy, are five unusual and attractive 
flowers for pot culture. All of them may 
be raised from seed with moderate care 
and all will lend color and charm to 
dignified living room or cozy breakfast 
table. 

Contrary to common opinion, here in 
the West the beautiful calceolaria may 
be propagated from seed without the 
aid of a greenhouse. It is necessary, 
however, to start seed under glass in 
June or July, and a frame with a high 
back is best since the seedlings should 
not be too near the glass. The soil mix- 
ture for calceolaria is best when com- 
posed of two parts coarse sand, one part 
good garden loam, and one part peat 
moss or leaf mold. Just as soon as the 
seedlings are an inch or so above the 





surface of the ground, they need to be 
transplanted to tiny pots and placed in 
a warm, protected location. They 
should, however, be hardened off just 
as soon as possible for strong, sturdy 
plants. As the plants grow they need 
transplanting to larger pots until at ten 
months from date of sowing they should 
be in six-inch containers and ready to 
bloom. The flower of the calceolaria is 
noted for diversity of color, immense 
size, and profusion of bloom. 

For another attractive potted plant, 
I recommend the primula. I would 
select Primula obconica rather than some 
of the other varieties of the primula 
inasmuch as they have a longer flowering 
period. By sowing the seed in July they 
will continue to flower throughout the 
following spring months when we look 
for flowers in the home. Thin sowing of 
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seed is important, and the temperature 
should be kept fairly even during germi- 
nation. It is a common mistake to 
subject primulas to an unnecessarily 
high temperature; the most satisfactory 
results are usually obtained when the 
plants are treated as nearly hardy after 
the seedling stage. You can obtain seed 
of this flower in salmon pink, fiery crim- 
son, blue, white and soft lilac. 

Even the gardens of our grandmothers 
boasted blooms of the cineraria. Today, 
however, we have finer and larger vari- 
eties from which to make our selections. 
When primulas have passed into obliv- 
ion, the cinerarias will be bursting into 
bloom to take their place. These, too, 
should be grown as nearly hardy as the 
season will permit. Just as soon as the 
seedlings may be handled safely, trans- 
fer them to thumb pots, and so on up 





the line until December, when they 
should be in six-inch pots in which they 
are to bloom. The dwarf varieties for 
house plants reach a height of one foot, 
and the blooms range in size from the 
tiny star cineraria to flowers measuring 
four inches in diameter. 

Schizanthus, more commonly known 
as poor man’s orchid or butterfly flower, 
is another plant that deserves mention. 
For many years this flower has continued 
to grow unnoticed, but someone must 
recently have looked into its face and 
discovered the weird little smile it wears. 
For grace the schizanthus cannot be 
excelled. This flower is more hardy than 
the aforementioned varieties, and seed 
may therefore be started in flats in the 
open during the late summer months for 
bloom the following spring. When the 
plants reach the stage for final potting 
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it is advisable to stake them, for I have 
seen plants grow as tall as three feet, 
spreading gracefully. 

One of the daintiest flowering plants 
especially suited to the soft colors of a 
bedroom is the Swan River daisy. The 
daisy-like flowers may be had in pale 
blue, white, rose, purple, and mauve. 
They propagate easily and bloom pro- 
fusely during the spring and summer 
time when sown in early fall. Their 
height is less than one foot. 

The above varieties are all delightful 
alone, but for color contrast you may 
like to include certain other flowering 
plants with them. The Swan River 
daisy with two or three plants of myo- 
sotis (forget-me-not) or the schizanthus 
with blue delphinium are commendable. 
The blue or soft lilac Primula obconica 
excels in a pot containing three pink 
tulips. Pot the tulips in September and 
when the primulas are ready, plant in 
the same pot, being careful not to dis- 
turb the bulbs. Where bulbs are used, 
remember to use a slightly larger pot 
than ordinarily and to have the soil 
somewhat richer. The calceolaria and 
cineraria deserve a place of their own 
since their vivid colors do not readily 
harmonize with other flowers.—Marie 
Olsson, Berkeley, California. 


1”) igamneetan lily bulbs may be propa- 
gated by any one of three differ- 
ent methods; that is, from bulb scales, 
from flower stalks, and from seeds. To 
develop a blooming-sized bulb requires 
about four years. 

To develop bulbs from scales, select 
healthy, vigorous bulbs, and detach the 
scales from the root core which holds 
the bulb together. Sow these scales on 
a bed of soft loam, 
being careful to 
scatter them well. 
Rake the soil over 
them lightly and 
keep moist. Ina 
week or so a tiny 
bulblet will appear 
at the end of each 
scale. This bulb- 
let will live on its 
parent until the 
scale is absorbed, 
by which time roots and leaves have 
developed, and the small lily child is 
able to begin its independent bulb life. 
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In the Puget Sound country, scales 
may be planted in open, but rather pro- 
tected, outdoor beds during the latter 
part of August. This is the lily’s dor- 
mant season: and the proper time for 
transplanting bulbs when necessary. 
“Ripe” scales that shatter off when old 
bulbs are being moved may be saved 
for planting, as each scale will develop 

a new bulb. 

After the rainy season sets in, about 
the middle of September, the bulblets 
grow rapidly. By April the bulblets will 
be about the size of the end of one’s little 
finger, and may be planted out into 
permanent beds. 

Another method, which seems ruth- 
less, is to bury these stately, virgin-pure 
queens of the garden at the height of 
their glory. While the stalk is in flower, 
before the sap begins to leave it, pull 
the stalk out of the heart of the bulb. 
Bury this blooming stalk under a thin 
layer of soft loam, keep it moist, and in 
a few weeks little bulblets will be found 
clinging around every “joint” on the 
stalk. As many as 50 bulbs may be 
taken from one of these planted stalks. 

Many but not all of the lily flowers 
develop seeds, which may or may not 
be fertile, making the propagation of 
new bulbs by this method rather unreli- 
able. By using seeds, however, the 
gardener is not obliged to sacrifice his 
beautiful flowers or to disturb his old 
bulbs. 

- Some of the baby bulbs may blossom 
the second year, several will blossom the 
third year and all should flower the 
fourth year. In a few short years any 
Madonna lily lover should have several 
thousand bloom stalks at his disposal, 
if he so desires. 

In the mild climate of Puget Sound 
the Madonna lily comes to perfection 
with so little care and attention that an 
amateur gardener is justified in propa- 
gating and cultivating large numbers of 
them. It is not necessary to house the 
bulbs during the winter, and they will 
need transplanting only once in every 
three or four years, or when the old bed 
becomes too crowded. They require 
very little fertiliz- 
ing and not a great 


deal of moist- 
ure. During their 
blooming season 


they are the un- 
rivaled queens of 
the garden and 
amply repay their 
owner for his care 
by their beauty 
and sweetness. 
Every home gar- 


dener in Sunset Land should grow these 
flower aristocrats more abundantly.— 
Chloe Sutton, 


Port Orchard, Wash. 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 
French Dumplings 
(Illustrated on these pages) 





These dumplings make an excellent main dish 
for a luncheon, for they are sufficiently hearty that 
they need only a green salad and light dessert to 
finish the meal. For entertaining a group of women, 
I frequently make up the dumplings in advance, 
ready to heat in the oven just before serving. They 


A LUNCHEON FOR LADIES 
Hearts of Lettuce with Chiffonade 
Dressing 
*French Dumplings 
Bran Rolls or Muffins 
Fresh Fruit Compote 


Small Frosted Cakes 
Coffee, Iced or Hot 











are as inexpensive as they are good, which is another 
item in their favor. They require: 


1 cupful of milk 
6 tablespoonfuls of flour 


For top: 
1 cupful of medium thick white sauce 


2 egg yolks Y{ cupful of grated cheese 
Y teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of peppe: 


r 
114 cupfuls of grated full-flavored American cheese 


Stir the milk gradually into the flour, in a heavy saucepan. Place over low 
heat and cook five minutes, stirring constantly and being careful not to burn. 
Remove from the fire, and add the egg yolks one at a time, beating well; then stir 
in the salt and pepper and grated cheese. Have a pan of salted water boiling 
vigorously. Drop the dough by small spoonfuls into the water. When they rise 
to the top, lift out carefully with a skimmer, drain, and place in a well-buttered 
shallow baking dish. Cover with the white sauce and grated cheese, and put into 
a hot oven (375 degrees) or under the broiling flame to brown the top nicely. 
Serve at once.—Mrs. G. N. V. O., San Anselmo, California. 


Camp of Willows Brown Bread 


¥ cupful of yellow corn meal 14 teaspoonfuls of salt 


2 cupfuls of graham flour ¥ cupful of maple flavored syrup : 
1 teaspoonful of soda 2 cupfuls of thick sour milk or buttermilk 





Mix quickly and lightly in the order given, beat- 
ing as little as possible. Pour into well-oiled baking 
powder cans or square tea cans, depending upon 


FESTIVE DINNER _IN CAMP 
*Camp of Willows Brown Bread 


: . : Bean-Hole Beans 
whether round or square slices are desired. Fill the Gane See ee ete 
cans only about two-thirds full; cover cans, set into Fresh Berries Coffee 











a kettle of boiling water (having the water come up 
well around the sides of the cans, and replenishing 
with boiling water as it boils away). Steam 214 to 3 hours; do not disturb during 
the first hour at least. Nuts, dates, raisins, or prunes may be added to the batter if 
desired. Instead of steaming it may be baked in a loaf or muffin pans, or as 
“camp bread” in an iron kettle or covered skillet. For baking, it is well to add 3 
tablespoonfuls of melted shortening. Sweet milk may be used to replace the sour; 
about 134 cupfuls will be needed. When using sweet milk, omit the soda and add 
4 level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. This bread is particularly good to use for 
nut and cream cheese sandwiches.—L. E. T., Eugene, Oregon. 


‘Veal Baked in Milk 


1 veal steak, cut rather thick 
1% cupful of evaporated milk 
1% cupful of water 


¥% tablespoonful of cornstarch 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
Salt and pepper 





Cut the meat into 6 or 8 pieces, suitable sizes for 


serving, and place in a shallow baking dish. Pour maheniseee aes 


: ; : Asparagus Salad 
over it a mixture of the milk, water, cornstarch, and “Veel Babed in ilk 
melted butter. Bake at a low temperature (350 | Buttered Spinach —_ Harvard Beets 
d fi l I h b ° : ll Bran Muffins Plum Jelly 
egrees) for at least 134 hours, basting occasionally. Paradise Pudding 
ffee 








About 15 minutes before serving, sprinkle the salt 
and pepper over it, and baste again. This is as 
tender and delicious as chicken, and very easy to do.—Mrs. F. A. D. H., Glendale, 
California. 
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U. 8. PATENT OPPICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Onion Shortcake 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 4 cupful of sour cream 


2 cupfuls of sliced onions 


1 egg 
Salt and pepper Biscuit dough 





Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the sliced 
onions, and cook until clear but not browned. 
Season with salt and pepper. Roll out biscuit 
dough to ¥% inch thickness, place in a baking 
pan, and spread the onions over the top. Pour 
over all the sour cream with which has been mixed 





FOR A COOL JUNE EVENING 
Pot Roast of Beef with Gravy 
*Onion Shortcake 
Buttered Green Beans 
Sweet Pickle Relish 
Lemon Ice Chocolate Cookies 

Coffee 








the beaten egg, and bake as you would ordinary 


biscuits (in a hot oven—450 degrees—for 12 to 15 minutes). Delicious with 


pot-roasted meats.—Mrs. G. N., Seattle, Washington. 


Pineapple-Currant Conserve 





This conserve is very good, easy to make, and 
pretty, too. It requires: 


1 quart of red currants 

2 cupfuls of crushed pineapple, with juice 
Juice and grated rind of 1 orange 

4 cupfuls of sugar 





A PRETTY DESSERT FOR 
ANY DINNER 


Cream Cheese, served on 
Grape Leaves 
*Pineapple-Currant Conserve 
Assorted Crisp Wafers 
Black Coffee 








Wash and stem the currants, mix with the other ingredients, and cook slowly 
until as thick as desired. Skim, put into clean hot jars, and seal or cover with 


hot parafin.—M. G., Portland, Oregon. 


Spanish Squash 


5 or 6 tender scalloped squash 1 small sweet 
1 medium-sized onion Salt to taste 
1 medium-sized tomato 3 or 4 ears of 


pepper 


green corn 





Slice the squash without peeling, cut up the other 
vegetables, and cook all together in just enough 
salted water to keep them from burning. Ten 
minutes before serving, add corn cut from 3 or 4 
ears, (or about 1 cupful of canned corn), and 1 
tablespoonful of butter. There should be just 





AN EXTRA-GOOD DINNER 


Fried Chicken and Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
*Spanish Squash 

Rolls Ripe Olives 
Angel Cake Fresh Raspberries 
Coffee 








enough liquid left to cook the corn when it is added. 
Heat well together, and serve. Do not over cook. 


Zucchini may be used in- 


stead of the scalloped summer squash, judging quantities according to size of the 


zucchini.—Mrs. J. P. W., Fowler, California. 


Frozen Rocky Road 


1 box of strawberries or raspberries Y{ pint of whi 


pping cream 


¥ cupful or slightly more of sugar 1% cupful of chopped walnut kernels 


5 marshmallows 





Wash and stem the berries, mash, and sweeten 
more than to taste. Add the marshmallows which 
have been cut small, and let stand for half an hour, 
or until well blended. Whip the cream and fold 
into the above mixture, add the nuts, and pour 
into tray of mechanical refrigerator. Stir about 





AN UNEXPECTED SORT OF 
DINNER 


Baked Corned Beef Hash 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Rolls Sweet Pepper Relish 
*Raspberry Rocky Road 
Coffee 








three times during early part of freezing, to keep 


fruit from settling to the bottom. This is an extremely good frozen dessert. I 


sometimes use a cupful of mashed canned apricots or 
tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate when the berries 


peaches, and sometimes 2 
are not in season. The 


raspberries have 2 much better flavor when frozen than the strawberries have, 


and the raspberry rocky road is always a huge success 


when served at parties or 


dinners.—Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. W. F. S., San Francisco, California. 
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Cover with white sauce and Leman 




















Serve to admiring Luncheon guests! i 
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THEY ALL WELCOMED 
JIM IN A FOURSOME 


BUT NOBODY LIKED 
TO FOLLOW HIM 
IN THE SHOWER 


E was one of those men everybody 
liked. But he was thoughtless. 
Wherever he walked barefoot he spread 
a stealthy infection, and those who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps were likely to de- 
velop that unpleasant and often serious 
skin disease known as “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*‘Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. Moist, 
red skin, itching cracks, dead-white peel- 
ing skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that Absorbine Jr. quickly kills the 
germ of “‘Athlete’s Foot” when reached. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. Avoid 
the constant risk of re-infection. In hotel 
bathrooms, in showers and locker-rooms 
—even in your own spotless bathroom, 
this hardy germ lurks and attacks bare 
feet. Even your socks must be boiled 15 
minutes to kill this germ. Keep on using 
Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 


Don’t try to curb 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


with cheap substitutes 
Delays can be dangerous 





Absorbine Jr. at all druggists, $1.25. For free sam- 
ple, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore 1 





bruises, 





aches, burns, cuts, sprai 
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Black Bass Fishing ||' 


By 
J. P. Cuenin 


wits the coming of June the black 
bass anglers begin to sit up and 
take notice, for the waters that contain 
those fish have had a rise in temperature 
that stimulates Mr. B. Bass to the point 
of recklessness in his feeding habits. 
During the cold weather the black bass 
does not eat, but when the warming sun 
of spring brings the temperature of the 
water up above 55 degrees we can expect 
this fish to begin thinking about break- 
ing his long fast. 

In most of the western waters the bass 
have finished spawning by the end of 
May, and each year about this time we 
see an increasing number of anglers turn- 
ing to bass fishing for their sport. 

While most of the fishermen use plug 
casting rods for bass and a large propor- 
tion of the bass equipment is made for 
such rods, the fly rod is a very efficient 
implement for the taking of these fish, so 
the angler who formerly devoted all of his 
attention to trout can go right on using 
his fly rod for bass, and while he may not 
get as many fish under average weather 
and water conditions as the user of the 
short rod, he will have more sport. 


What Lures To Use 

There are numerous fly rod lures for 
bass. My favorites are the cork body 
bass bugs and feather minnows. I like 
these because they float and every 
striking fish is seen. There is a thrill for 
the angler when a black bass hits with 
his smashing strike at a surface lure. 
There are times, however, when bass 
will not come to the surface. When the 
water is quite cold, as is the case during 
the early part of the season, the fish are 
likely to be deep, and during a prolonged 
hot spell in midsummer when the sur- 
face water is very warm, it is seldom that 
surface lures will get results, except dur- 


| ing the early morning or late evening. 


When surface bugs will not get strikes 
the fly rod user must attach to his leader 
one of the under-water metal lures, or 
use a sinking fly, preferably of the 
streamer wing type. One of the small, 
wobbling metal lures or a small spinner 
with a pork rind strip or thin sheet 
rubber trailer will work when the fish 
are not at the surface. 

When a floating bass bug is being used 
it will usually be most effective when 
the fish are in shallow water, or when 
they are seen feeding at the surface in 
deeper water. If the angler is fishing 
from a boat he should work along shore 
at an easy casting distance from the 
water grasses, bushes or rocks that line 
the shore, and make his casts to points 
as close as possible to the cover along 
shore. When the bug falls to the water 


it should remain quietly on the surface 
for ten seconds or more, when it is given 
a short jerk and again allowed to remain 
still. This jerking and waiting is con- 
tinued until the lure is brought close to 
the boat, when it is lifted from the water 
and another cast is made. Should this 
method of manipulating the lure fail to 
induce the fish to strike, the angler can 
try retrieving with continued short jerks 
as soon as the lure strikes the water. 

If spinners, metal wobblers or sunken 
flies are used, and they should be carried 
by every bass angler, they should first 
be worked just under the surface and 
then fished deeper if the bass will not 
come up for them. It is sometimes 
necessary to send these lures down close 
to the bottom. 

The black bass angler who uses a plug 
rod has what seems like a million differ- 
ent kinds of lures made for his style of 
fishing, and from among these he should 
select at least three different types—one 
that floats while it is retrieved, one that 
floats when lying on the water and dives 
when retrieved, and an under-water rig 
that begins to sink as soon as it strikes 
the water. It is necessary to have the 
three types because bass are often found 
at the surface while at other times they 
are down near the bottom in deep water. 

I doubt if color means as much as the 
action of the plug rod lure, so the angler 
should choose those plugs or metal con- 
traptions that dart here and there and 
wriggle as they are retrieved through 
the water. For a strictly surface plug, 
white and red or orange and black will 
usually get results. The diving plug 
may have the colors named, or it may 
be of the fish scale finish with a greenish 
back and white underneath, and the 
sinking lure, usually made of metal, 
should have a trailer of pork rind or thin 
sheet rubber. 


Fishing From Boat 

In a lake or a deep stream it is always 
better to fish from a boat so that the 
angler can cast toward the shallow water 
near shore, where the bass feed. This 
applies to fly rod and plug rod fishing. 
If no boat is to be had, then the caster 
can work along shore and make his casts 
parallel with the shore so that his lure 
falls just outside of the water grasses or 
rocks that line the shore. 

The plug rod fishermen should not de- 
pend upon only one method of fishing. 
On some of his casts the lure, if it is a 
floater, might be left motionless for a 
time before the retrieve is started, on 
other casts it can be brought in with con- 
tinuous short jerks, and on still other 
casts the retrieve may be steady. 
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Fun...that’s what driving be- 
comes once more! It’s a new 
kind of a thrill to feel the 
extra power Shell Ethyl gives 
your motor. The instantane- 
ous starts. The quiet smooth- 
ness. From three vital ener- 
gies ... plus Ethyl. There’s 
never been a gasoline like it! 
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Suppers for children 


should encourage 


restful 


sleep 


THE child who is given heavy 
foods at supper invariably sleeps 
fitfully. As a result he is liable 
to be fretful the next day. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, be- 
cause they are easy-to-digest, are 
particularly appropriate for the 
child’s evening meal. What’s 
more, children are fascinated by 
Rice Krispies at any meal. 

These toasted rice bubbles 
snap, crackle and pop in milk or 
cream—an invitation to eat that 

‘the youngster can’t resist. 

Made by Kellogg in Battle 

Creek. Quality guaranteed. 
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Baked Trout Is My Specialty 


For a tasty meal in the out-of-doors, 
trout baked in an open camp fire 
can not be beaten, either by the wife 
with the aid of all those modern cooking 
gadgets or by the French chef in your 
favorite cafe. 


No cooking utensils are required, thus 
eliminating the effort and time ordi- 
narily used in scouring a frying pan. 
This advantage can readily be appreci- 
ated by those who have scrubbed on 
pans and kettles blackened over a camp 
fire. 

The trout are baked in mud or clay 
similar to the way potatoes are baked 
in the coals of the fire. If a number of 
fish are to be prepared, each must be 
wrapped and baked separately. There- 
fore it is less trouble to prepare the 
larger trout so that only one or two will 
be needed. Clean the trout and cut the 
head and tail off. It will be unnecessary 
either to scale trout or cut out the 


| backbone. 


The following amounts should be used 


for a twelve inch trout: 


\% teaspoonful of salt 

1 thin strip of bacon 

4% small dried onion, diced fine 

1 small leaf of myrtle-wood (if available) 


Sprinkle the salt and the onion evenly 
inside the trout, then place the strip of 
bacon over the diced onion so that it 
will not fall out. If the fisherman is 
fortunate enough to be camped in south- 
western Oregon he can easily secure a 
few myrtle-wood leaves to put with the 
other ingredients which adds to its 
palatable flavor. The trout so dressed 
is then ready to be wrapped firmly with 
wet maple leaves so that the entire sur- 
face is covered. The maple leaves will 
prevent the fish from sticking to the 
mud and will also act as a sort of baking 
dish, preventing any loss of moisture 
from the meat. In addition these leaves 


give a very slight flavor to the fish 
which is most appetizing. 

Next, make a mold of wet earth or 
clay two inches thick over the sides and 
ends of the fish, patting the mud down 
solid so that the fire can reach no portion 
of the meat. This mud must be wet 
enough to mold but not so wet that it 
will lose shape. After the fish is pre- 
pared in this manner bury it in the red 
hot coals of the camp fire. The fire 
should be raked back over the fish and 
kept burning slowly for one hour. 

While waiting for the fish to bake, the 
rest of the meal can be prepared. So 
many of us men who pride ourselves on 
our cooking still have difficulty with 
timing the steak so that it is done at 
the same time that the beans are cooked 
and the coffee is boiling. This method of 
baking simplifies all that because the 
trout will not burn or scorch if it is left 
in the coals a few minutes extra to wait 
for the rest of the dinner to cook. In 
fact, the fish will remain hot for half 
an hour after it has been taken from 
the fire if the mud coating is left un- 
broken. When the fish is done, take it 
from the fire and break open the mud 
shell. The skin of the trout will stick 
to the maple leaves. The fish should 
then be split open and the backbone 
removed, and the trout is ready to be 
served. 

Trout which is baked in this manner 
retains that incomparable trout flavor, 
in addition to the bits of seasonings 
which are added. The meat is neither 
dried of its natural oils, nor dissolved 
in the fat necessary for frying in the 
open pan. 

When the baked trout is on the table, 
invite in your wife, and also the French 


chef, and ask them if they can cook any © 
meat which can compare with the | 


savory taste of fresh trout, baked in an 


open camp fire.—C. S. Hoffman, Mc- . 


Kenzie Bridge, Oregon. 








for at regular rates-—The Editors. 





ere S department of Sunset is to give you men a chance to brag about 
your cooking. If you can cook anything worth shouting about, here’s 
your chance. All contributions used in the Kitchen Rangers Club are paid 
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“Ask Me Another!” says Julia Lee Wright 


HE illustration above is a picture 

of me any morning, any week, with 
the average day’s mail in front of me. 
And I love it—this getting acquainted 
with all of you in your pleasant Western 
homes. It is like visiting with you in 
your own sunny kitchens, to read your 
letters asking for help with one house- 
keeping problem or another, and to pass 
along to you the best and most up-to- 
date information available. 

There are fifteen of us on the Bureau 
staff, all practical homemaking women 
like yourselves; and between our special 
training for this work and our excellent 
reference library, we are able to offer 
you really reliable help on practically 
any subject. 

Take canning, for example. So many 
of you—actually 25,000 altogether— 
asked us questions about canning, pre- 
serving and pickling Western fruits and 
vegetables that we decided to answer 
all your questions at once. We prepared 
a 32-page booklet of just the sort of 
information and recipes that you want, 
and we send it free to anyone who asks 
for it. There’s a complete chart of 
directions for canning fruits and another 
one for vegetables, besides full directions 
for making every kind of jelly, and recipes 
for jams and pickles. (If you would like 
a copy of “Canning, Preserving and Pick- 
ling,” just clip the coupon at right and 
send it to me with a stamped and self- 
addressed large envelope.) 


JUNE 
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Here at the Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau we 
answer, cheerfully, questions on any housekeeping 
matter—except to recommend diets or solve matrimonial 
problems! 


We have written over 100,000 letters 
in answer to inquiries since the Home- 
makers’ Bureau was founded—and I 





wish I knew how many of you I have 
talked to, face to face, in my Safeway 
“Kitcheneering” Cooking Schools, and 
through the microphone, in my Friday 
morning radio chats! Listen in at 10:30 
(Pacific time) every Friday morning to 
the Women’s Magazine of the Air, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network. 
During June we shall be talking particu- 
larly about canning and preserving and 
also about parties—both what to do and 
what to serve at them. 
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recipes—over 500 of them. Honestly, 
every time I open that book myself, I 
feel the urge to leave my desk with all 
your letters unanswered, and go right 
out and make a pie! 

Whether you are giving a party or 
not, you will certainly want a copy of 
“Recipes You'll Enjoy” for yourself— 
and maybe one to give your sister for 
her birthday. Write me, do, and tell me 
that you want our cook book, and that 
you'd like a copy of “Canning, Preserv- 
ing and Pickling.” Ask me about any- 
thing that troubles you along the line of 
cooking or housekeeping. Just address 


| SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 


Homemakers’ Bureau 


BOX 660 OAKLAND, CALIF. 





Speaking of parties, 





if you are planning to 
give one soon, you are 
probably wondering 
what to give for a prize. 
We know the best pos- 
sible answer to that 
question, too! Give 
“Recipes You'll Enjoy” 
—that’s the name of 
our perfectly grand new 
loose-leaf cook book, 
you know. Its 200 pages 
are filled with the best 


and Pickling.” 








Mrs. Julia Lee Wright 
Homemakers’ Bureau, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Box 660, Oakland, California 


C) I am enclosing a stamped, self-addressed large envelope; 
please send me your helpful free booklet, “Canning, Preserving 


(J I am enclosing $........ ae copies of the loose-leaf 
cook book, “Recipes You’ll Enjoy’’ ($1.15 for each copy postpaid). 
I prefer the lovely washable cover in 

aed Chinese red. ......Lemon yellow. ......Sea Foam green. 
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FOR FRYING 
FOR BAKING 


Best 
FOR SALADS 


Not just another oil, but the 
finest oil you can buy .. without 
equal even among fine imported 
products..a new kind of oil..pure 
Sesame. Globe “Al” Oil adds 
new flavorand tenderness to fried 
foods, improves color and tex- 
ture of baked goods and in salad 
dressings, it is beyond compare. 
Try Globe“Al” Oil. Look for the 
gold and black labeled bottle at 
your grocers. Use it for every cu- 
linary purpose. It is an 
oil for connoisseurs... 
but priced for everyone. 








Globe “Al” Oil comes in pint 
and quart bottles and in quart, 
half gallon and gallon cans. 
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2 one Pacific Coast states grow so 
many fruits in such abundance, that 
the western housewife may serve fruit 
desserts every day in the week and not 
repeat, thus supplying needed vitamins 
and mineral salts. While canned fruits 
are excellent, one does enjoy fresh ones 
in season, attractively served. 

After a meat dinner termed “hearty” 
or “heavy” can there be a better ending 
than a fruit dessert? And it is so com- 
forting to know that a dish we enjoy is 
also good for us. 

The French people have always served 
fruit in place of the rich puddings and 
pies of the English and German peoples. 
But the French cook fruits, not enough 
to destroy the shape, but just long 
enough to make the fruit tender, and 
perhaps easier to digest. They “‘poach” 
fruits in a heavy syrup, flavored or not 
as desired. After cooking ten minutes 
or more, depending upon kind and size, 
the fruit is removed to a serving dish 
and the syrup is poured over it; it is 
then chilled and served very cold, and 
is glossy and fresh in appearance. 

Every one enjoys strawberry, cherry 
or peach tarts. For these use a good 
pastry for lining small or large pans; 
prick the paste with a fork, and fill with 
raw rice to keep paste from collapsing. 
Bake in a quick oven (475 degrees) to a 
delicate brown, remove the rice, and 
cool the tart shells. Fill with large, 
washed and hulled strawberries, or 
pitted large red or white cherries, cooked 
in syrup as described below. With a 
spoon cover the fruit with some of the 
syrup; this excludes the air, and gives a 
glossy fresh appearance to the berries. 
For the syrup, sufficient for several 
peaches, or a pint of berries, use 2 cup- 
fuls of sugar and 1 cupful of water. 
Place sugar and water in a small deep 
sauce pan, and boil for 10 minutes, 
having pan covered after the syrup 
begins to boil. Add a few grains of salt, 
and about 5 drops of vanilla. In this 
syrup cook whole peeled peaches, or 
apricots, or berries, only until the fruit 
is tender. Remember that all fruits 
need a few grains of salt to draw out the 
flavor. 

Cook two or three peaches in the 
syrup until tender when pierced with a 
toothpick, remove to a dish to cool, then 
pour over them the syrup. Peaches or 
apricots cooked thus may be served on a 
bed of rice which has been cooked in 
milk, or on ice cream. 

If raspberries are in market, add a 
cupful of the berries to the syrup after 
the peaches have been removed; allow 

this to stand until cold, then pour over 
the peaches. The combination of flavors 
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Favorite Fruit Desserts} 
Bertha iin 
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is delicious, and also the color effect is” 
pleasing. One sees it on menu cards as” 
“Peche Cardinal” and when placed on a_ 
mound of French ice cream, which in” 
turn rests on a piece of cake, it becomes 
“Peche Melba.” 

Apricots poached in the syrup de- 
scribed above, omitting the raspberries, — 
are delicious served on ice cream in 
glasses, the whole sprinkled with chopped 
nuts. 

Fresh fruit compotes are a favorite” 
dessert with men. Peaches and rasp-” 
berries, or peaches and plums, apricots 
with cherries, or several kinds mixed, 
make a fine simple dessert much appre-—¢ 
ciated after a hearty dinner or luncheon. 
These compotes must be very cold and 
served in glass, if possible. ee 

It has become a custom to serve fruit) 
as a first course, but in warm weather,” 
when cold main dishes are desirable, 
start the dinner with a hot soup, and); 
end it with fresh fruit. 2 pe 

Fresh pineapple cut into cubes,” bh, 
sweetened with a syrup if necessary, and) hy 
mixed with a little fresh mint cut fine, is) 
very refreshing. Serve this very cold in 
tall glasses, with a sprig of fresh mint 
on top, and a couple of macaroons or| 
lady fingers on the plate under the glass. | 


Imagine a dinner as follows: 


lo a 
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Fresh Tomato Puree with Grated Fresh 
Horseradish in it 
Cheese Toast 
Roasted Spring (real spring) Lamb 
New Potatoes with Parsley Butter 


Fresh Green Peas do 
Pineapple and Mint Cup Lady Fingers “sal 
Black Coffee i ov 


ily 
Fresh fruit fritters are not hard to” cy, 
make, but the frying at the last moment ti 
is not so easy for the housewife who does the 
her own cooking. Occasionally, try ov, 
these. twi 
stif 
Pineapple Fritters with Fruit Sauce mi 
Pare and cut pineapple in thick slices'_ bea 
and remove hard centers; cut each slice adc 
into quarters, sprinkle with powdered or 


sugar and lemon juice and allow to rea 
stand for a short time. Make a batter wit 
using flay 

1 cupful of flour and 


\% teaspoonful of salt 
¥% cupful of milk 


2 egg yolks 
1 tablespoonful of salad oil 


2 egg whites 


Mix flour and salt, add yolks of eggs 
slightly beaten, then gradually add milk” \ 
to make a smooth batter; add oil, and 
allow to stand for half an hour, or 
longer. Just before frying fold in the 
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egg whites, beaten stiff. Dip the pieces 
of pineapple, drained from sugar and 
lemon juice, into the batter; when thor- 
oughly covered drop into deep fat, hot 
enough to brown a piece of bread in 
one minute (375 degrees). Cook until 
a delicate brown, drain on paper, and 
serve with a sauce made as follows. 


Fruit Sauce 
(for Fritters or Other Desserts) 


1 cupful of sugar 

4 cupful of water 

Few grains of salt 

% cupful of raspberry or strawberry juice 
or loganberry juice 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 


Boil sugar and water in a covered sauce 
pan 5 minutes. Add fruit juice and salt, 
and cook a few minutes longer. Serve 
hot. 

So many recipes used to call for claret; 
I have found loganberry juice, which 
can be had bottled, an excellent substi- 
tute. 

In cooking fritters, the fat used must 
always be fresh, that is, never used for 
any other frying. This fat may be used 
many times for potatoes or meat, or it 
may be kept for fritters. 

The batter given above is especially 
for fruit; the fact that there is no baking 
powder in the recipe means that the 
batter is light and coats the fruit well, 
but does not puff up as other batters do. 


Fresh Apricot Cold Souffle 


1 cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
14 teaspoonful of salt 


3 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine soaked in 
\% cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of fresh apricots cut into small pieces 
firmly packed 

¥% cupful of pastry cream, beaten stiff 

3 egg whites, beaten stiff and dry 

\% teaspoonful of vanilla 


In the upper part of a medium-sized 
double boiler mix the sugar, lemon juice, 
salt, and unbeaten yolks of eggs. Place 
over hot water, and cook, stirring stead- 
ily, until the mixture thickens like a 
custard. Add the soaked gelatine, and 
stir until gelatine is dissolved. Then add 
the apricots, remove from fire and cool 
over cold water or ice. Stir once or 
twice, and as the mixture begins to 
stiffen, fold in the whipped cream, and 
mix thoroughly; then add the stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs, folding them in; 
add vanilla, turn into. one large mold 
or individual molds and chill. When 
ready to serve turn out, and garnish 
with whipped cream (sweetened and 
flavored with a few drops of vanilla) 
and halves of apricots. 


t¥ a. dood ideaw 


to set a foot stool 
in front of the 
youngster’s chair 
at the dining 
table. With his 
feet in place, he is 
less likely to kick 
during meal time. 
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He just loves his Post 
Toasties . . . and he gets 
it every day! (His mother 


knows it’s good for him!) 


OW often youngsters scorn 

the foods you know are 

good for them! But here’s one 
they simply love to eat! 

Post Toasties! . . . that’s the 
kind that makes them ask for 
big helpings! And no wonder! 
Honey-colored flakes so crisp 
and crunchy in their bowls of 
cool whole milk or cream... 
how grand they taste! Just sweet 
enough—whether you serve 
them plain, or topped off with 
fruits or berries. 

Post Toasties is made from 
tender toasted hearts of corn 
that turn to energy—quick! It’s 
the wake-up food for children 
and grown-ups, too. Just try 
Post Toasties for tomorrow’s 
breakfast—and every day—and 
see how fine it is! Post Toasties 
is a product of General Foods. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Join Post's Junior Detective Corps! Send 
your name and address, with TWO Post 
Toasties box-tops, to Inspector Post, care 
of General Foods, Battie Creek, Mich., for 
a big, shiny badge and Detective Manual. 


THE 


"WAKE UP" 
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WHAT a BREAK 
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OLD FASHIONED 
Strawberry 


SHORT CAKE! 


oe 100% in popularity... 
luscious strawberries be- 
tween halves of light, flaky bis- 
cuit...their vivid red capped with 
snowy whipped cream dotted 
generously with whole berries. 
Truly a dish that creates enthu- 
siastic reception and unfailing 
appreciation...a perfect climax 
for a perfect dinner...especially 
when made with Globe“A1” 
Complete Biscuit Flour. There’s 
a recipe for this favorite dish... 
old fashioned shortcake... on 
every package of Globe “A1” 
Complete Biscuit Flour. Try it... 
you'll be delighted to see how 
quickly and easily it is made. 
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Placid Picnics for Mother 


By 
Wynette Wyman 


HIS is a tale of picnicking where 
mother gets a break. You know 
how it generally is—mother rises early 


so she can make sandwiches before the 


guests are stirring. This will give her a 
chance to get started for the picnic 
before it is time to lunch. The things 
she has to remember are almost unlim- 
ited—potato chips, pickles, frying pan, 
etc., ad infinitum. Through almost daily 
picnicking for the last ten summers I 
have learned many things that simplify 
the operation. 

We spend our summers on a sizable 
bay a bit north of San Francisco and 
nearly every morning sees us sallying 
forth basket in hand to picnic for the 
day. We drive down to the bay with 
tonneau overflowing with lunch, bathing 
suits, coats and sweaters; for July is cold 
here and always a fire feels good after an 
icy swim. A sweater is generally wel- 
come, sometimes with a coat added if 
the fog comes in early. One day last 
August we drove the motor boat down 
the bay, on crabbing bent; but were so 
chilled after an hour on the water that 
we had to build a fire and warm up 
before we set the crab nets. 

You can readily guess, then, that hot 
food is a necessity when luncheon time 
comes. And king of all hot foods is 
coffee. Nota food? You mistake. Why, 
we keep a tin of crackers and one of 
coffee hidden away in the bow along 
with a gallon coffee pot in case the fog 
forgets to roll in on schedule at four and 
we feel we just must stay for the moon- 
light. And we find that crackers and 
coffee fill us quite comfortably. 

Other foods of course for the planned 
meal. Hot meats. We rather shun meat 
that has to be placed on a plate and cut 
with knife and fork. Instead come 
chops—ribs of lamb and pork with a 
neat end of bone around which you wrap 
a strip of paper napkin. Then there is 
the ground round, always a favorite, 


| made into individual patties just the 








Our picnic kettle described on opposite page 


right size to slip between two slices of 
bread; and thin, so that your mouth 
won’t be stretched completely out of 
shape trying to bite the sandwich. 
Sandwich! Maker of slaves and 
drudges! The hours I spent in the 
kitchen cutting wafer slices of bread, 
before I learned to take ‘a large loaf 


whole to the beach with a square or two | 


of butter and a jar of jam or spread. 
There I cut the 
fellow spread his own. 


But back to the meat: ham cut thin | 


and also in shapes convenient for sand- 
wiches. Bacon sometimes but not often. 
It some way does not seem to have the 
heartiness, the back bone, so to speak, 
that you need after the cold swim. And 
plebeian we may be, but the good old hot 
dog is always approved. (Of course we 


tuck in a chop if Aunt Priscilla is along.) 7 


But a good old hot dog, with mustard 
or sliced tomato or onion—oh, well, who 
started this anyway? 


There are no made fireplaces where © 


we go. We dig a slight cavity in the 
shale or sand, get just the right amount 
of dried ferns and twigs and then some 
larger pieces (and of course, that foggy 
morning, just a bit of gas from the motor 
was a help) and then we place the grid 


over it; just cross bars with four legs | 


which dig into the sand. Would we cook 


our meat in a frying pan? I should say © 
not. That smoky flavor from cooking | 


right over the coals—and tender! Over 
half the grid, which is merely the kind 
you buy in any sporting goods store, 
father has wired a piece of half-inch wire 
mesh, for the flavor of smoke is delicious, 
but if the meat falls clear through to the 
fire or ashes—not so good. 

So far we have coffee, bread and meat. 
Nearly always we add a salad and 
cookies or cake and fruit. Salads we like 
are the old standby—potato, made with 
mayonnaise, not boiled dressing. All the 
gelatines are excellent and may be taken 
either in a big bowl or in muffin rings 








bread and let each | 
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over onto those coals that are ready for 
' the meat! Ah, this is the life! 
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which are so easily packed, and a jar of 
mayonnaise. Other salads I take in a 
quart jar. | 

For meat I substitute sometimes a pot | 
of beans, either Boston baked or frijoles. 
The hot jar of baked beans is wrapped 
in a blanket which will keep the beans 
hot for at least two hours. I wrap it in 
paper first, in case Fred tips them when 
he lifts them from the boat. Other sub- 
stitutes are a baking dish of spaghetti 
or a meat stew or chowder. 

One of the foods best liked is a big 
mess of yellow bantam corn. A gunny 
sack of this is taken down in the shucks, 
and cleaned and boiled right on the spot 
in sparkling ocean water. Gives it a 
flavor no amount of salting on your 
kitchen stove can produce. And even 
the small boys are not allowed to throw 
the cobs out in the water where they 
will wash round and look horrid. The 
fire is carefully stoked with every last 
shred of waste so that the beach will be 











spic and span for the next picnickers. 

You can take a pot to cook the corn, 
but our New England conscience says 
that we must wash the smoky old thing 
occasionally. Now before a five-gallon 
oil can, even a New England conscience 
just lies down and quits. To make this 
receptacle cut off one end of a new five- 
gallon coal oil can and pound back 
rough edges neatly, nail an old broom 
handle across the center, and the job is 
complete. (See sketch on opposite page.) 

This is fine for potatoes or corn or 
crabs; which latter we fish for ourselves 
(and I will pass over what we use for 
bait). For delectable food give me a 
crab right out of the cold water and into 
the hot, and in fifteen minutes you are 
dipping into the drawn butter the lus- 
cious meat from that large front feeler 
that nearly got you. And what crabs 
are left over mother can struggle with 
for hours next day, sleuthing down those 
funny little pieces of white tissue so she 
can make a salad without any bone in 
it. But she will miss at least one piece 
which father will find in his salad and 
hold aloft accusingly; obviously think- 
ing, ‘“My wife is so careless.” Just let 
him fix crabs for a salad once, says ma, 
just once. 

There is so much routine to this 
method of picnicking that the stress of 
remembering a great number of things 
is minimized. We have always ready in 
the basket paper plates, paper napkins, 
cups (porcelain ones that nest), silver, 
bread knife, large tablespoon, cube 
sugar, salt and pepper, canned cream, a 
nail to open it with, coffee in a jar, and 
matches. When cleaned up and put 
away the basket has those things in it. 
You can imagine what a relief it is to 
have these things off your mind when 
you start to prepare the lunch. 

And when you are sitting round the 
fire after the swim and the coffee pot 
is bubbling—look out! Don’t let it boil 














When_ 
THE MAYONNAISE 
IS NALLEY’S... 

the Salad Is Good! 


ss will like NALLEY’s MAYONNAISE. Give up the 
search for anything finer. Serve it plentifully, freely, knowing 
that your guests and family will enjoy the salad it flavors. Nalley’s 
Mayonnaise is kept pure in sealed and sterilized glass—sold to you 
fresh always. It contains the choicest of ingredients . . . strictly 
fresh eggs, pure vegetable oil, salt, sugar, spices and fruit vinegar, 
blended scientifically according to Nalley’s exclusive recipe. 


It has a distinctive tasty tang—a flavor all its own. It is rich in 
vitamin content, healthful as well as delicious. Its smooth, creamy 
consistency is accomplished by proper whipping. Its popularity 
is accounted for by all these splendid qualities. Serve Nalley’s 
Mayonnaise on all your salads. 


BUY IT BY THE QUART 
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MIXED IN EVERY QUART 
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The Sunset All-Western Cook Book 
Will Be Sent to You Free as a 
Reward for Sending in Just Two 
Subscriptions to Sunset Magazine 


CU may have, FREE, a copy of the 

SUNSET All-Western Cook Book, 
autographed by the author, Genevieve 
A. Callahan, if you will merely ask two 
of your friends to subscribe to SUNSET 
through you. 

As a special courtesy to your friends 
who subscribe, the Editors will give them 
their choice of two wonderful hand- 
books—FREE with each of their two- 
year subscriptions—the SUNSET Gar- 
den Book, or the SUNSET “Kitchen 
Cabinet” Recipe Book! 

The regular subscription rate to SUN- 
SET Magazine is two whole years (24 
issues) for only $1.00. 

If your own subscription is expiring 
soon, you may send in your renewal as 
one of these two subscriptions. Then 
you may have, besides the SUNSET 
All-Western Cook Book as your reward, 
your choice of one of the two handbooks. 

A simple Order Blank will be found 
on the opposite page for the names of 
your friends. Talk to them today—only 
two names are needed—then fill out the 
blank and mail it with your remittance. 
As soon as your order is received, the 
Editors will send you, by return mail, a 
FREE copy of the SUNSET AIll-Western 
Cook Book. But you must act promptly, 
because... 


This Reward Offer is Limited to 15 Days Only 
The First Edition of the SUNSET All-Western Cook Book is limited, 
and this offer cannot be extended longer than 15 days. If you are extra- 
prompt, so that your order is one of the first 500 to be received, your FREE 
copy of the SUNSET All Western Cook Book will be personally auto- 


graphed by Genevieve A. Callahan. 


Just secure two two year subscriptions to SUNSET, fill out the Order 


Blank on the next page and MAIL it TODAY. 
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THE new 


SUNSET 


ALL-WESTERN 


=» COOK BOOK 


VER 500 of the West’s Own Famous 
Recipes—Scores of New Dishes for You 
to Try—224 Exciting Pages—Now for the 
First Time You May Explore the Secrets of 
Western Cookery to Your Heart’s Content— 
in the SUNSET All-Western Cook Book, Just 


NOW YOU CAN PREPARE, COOK AND 
SERVE EVERY WESTERN FOOD 


Five hundred of the West’s choicest home recipes have 
been selected for the first exclusively Western cook book ever 


published—the SUNSET All-Western Cook Book. Compiled 
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Extraordinary 
Features 


1 Every Western Food from Aba- 
lone to Zucchini. 

2 500 All-Western Recipes—224 
pages. 

3 5 Convenient Parts—Western 
Vegetables, Western Fruits and 
Nuts, Favorite Foreign Dishes, 
Western Fish and Game, West- 
ern Canning, Preserving and 
Pickling. 


A Quick-Reference Index. 
Easy Step-by-Step Directions. 


Correct Cooking Time and 
Temperature in Every Recipe. 


Lies Flat While You Use It. 


A Green - Black - and - Silver 
Cover—the Ideal Gift. 


© AN ANA 


Saves Cooking Costs. 


10Scores of Brand-New Recipes. 











Imitation Maraschino 
Cherries 
Fig Conserve 


Sukiyaki 


and edited by Genevieve A. Callahan, 
Home Economics Editor of SUNSET 
Magazine and recognized nationally as an 
authority on foods and home manage- 
ment, this beautiful and permanently 
useful 224-page book of Western cookery 
tells you exactly how to select the products 
of the West when they are in season, how 
to prepare them properly, how to cook 
them to make the most of their distinctive 
taste, and then. . . how to serve them 
correctly, and, when necessary, how to 
eat them! 

How easy it is to find the recipes you 
want in the SUNSET AIll-Western Cook 
Book! Not only is the Index thoroughly 
cross-indexed, but the book is separated 
into five main parts—Western Vege- 
tables, Western Fruits and Nuts, Favorite 
Foreign Dishes, Western Fish and Game, 
and Western Canning, Preserving and 
Pickling. Under these headings you can 
easily locate each kind of vegetable, 
fruit, berry, nut, fish, fowl, etc., and a 
treasure store of recipes both time-tested 
and brand-new for you to try out! Here 
are a few of them, selected from each 
section .... 


WESTERN VEGETABLES 


Cauliflower Golden Celery Victor 
French Fried Zucchini Celery Root Salad 


WESTERN FISH AND GAME 
Abalone Chowder Oysters, Hangtown Fry 


Fish Cioppino Fried Fish, Pack Trip 
Sandabs Meuniere Style 
Crab Louis 


WESTERN FRUITS AND NUTS 


Loganberry Muffins Black Cherry Cake 
Avocado Cocktail Fig Frying-Pan Cake 


WESTERN CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING 


Tangerine Marmalade Preserved Damson 
Loganberry Luscious ums 
Sunset Marmalade 


FAVORITE FOREIGN DISHES 


Enchiladas Eggs Foo Yung 


MUSE THE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE > | 
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Oven Canning 


| these days when theoven thermom- 
eter or thermostat is standard equip- 
ment on even the most inexpensive 
stoves, both gas and electric, we house- 
wives are constantly learning new uses 
for our ovens. 

Especially when canning time comes 
around do I appreciate my thermostat 
controlled oven, for I take full advan- 
tage of it to do all my canning and pick- 
ling of fruits. Canning in the oven is so 
simple a procedure, and necessitates no 
extra expense in the form of special 
equipment other than the usual glass 
jars. Oven canning is a variation of the 
usual cold pack method, substituting a 
longer cooking period in the oven for the 
hot water bath processing. It eliminates 
the handling of inconvenient large boil- 
ers full of steaming hot water, and all the 
danger that goes with them. The result 
is a firm, evenly packed product that is 
as good to eat as it is to look upon. 


The Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture does not ad- 
vise the canning of non-acid vegetables, 
such as corn, beans and peas when the 
interior of the jar does not exceed the 
boiling point of 212°F. Since processing 
in the oven does not bring the tempera- 
ture above that point oven canning of 
only fruits and tomatoes is advised. 


In oven canning the filled jars, only 
partially sealed, are placed in a shallow 
pan about two inches apart so that the 
hot air can circulate around the cans. If 
your oven has a false bottom which can 
be removed and cleaned you can place 
the jars directly upon the oven rack, 
dispensing with the shallow pan. 


If the jars are sterilized before pack- 
ing and the covers only loosely screwed 
on there is little, if any, danger of break- 
age in the oven. In four seasons of oven 
canning with an average of seventy 
quarts of fruit each season, I have not 
had one jar break in the oven. 


I have found that the simplest method 
to use when oven canning is to sterilize 
and fill only a few jars at atime. I usu- 
ally work with four jars at a time, steril- 
izing these and preparing enough syrup 
to fill them while peeling and preparing 
the fruit to go into them. I pack the 
fruit into the jars, adjust the rubbers, fill 
them with the hot syrup, adjust the jar 
covers loosely and place the jars on the 
rack in the oven. Then I go ahead and 
prepare four more, and so on until I have 
the oven filled. If you have a large oven 
such as I have you can process a dozen 
jars at once. When the oven is full, I 
adjust the thermostat to 250 or 275° F. 
and light the fire. Allow five minutes 
for the oven to heat up to the required 
temperature and then process for the 
length of time called for. When done, 
remove from the oven and seal tightly. 
In order to prevent the syrup or liquid 








Oregon Mutual 
Life can help you 











FACE THE FUTURE 
with Confidence 


@ Are you confident as to your 
own and your family’s financial 
future? Turn any uncertainty into 
absolute confidence! It will give 
you a new thrill every time you 
think of it to KNOW that when 
you are ready to retire your salary 
will keep right on rolling in 
month in and month out... and 





Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Send me a “Personal Analysis Chart’’—without cost or obligation. 


to KNOW that should anything 
happen to you, the family would 
be able to go ahead on the income 
you have provided. 

Send for Oregon Mutual Life’s 
“Personal Analysis Chart.” It will 
tell you where you stand today 
financially. It will show you how you 
can face the future with confidence! 




















USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


to Secure Your Free Copy of 


the SUNSET All-Western COOK BOOK 


This book will be sent you FREE as a reward 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, for sending just two subscriptions to SUNSET 
1045 Sansome Street, Magazine. Your own renewal may be included 
San Francisco, Calif. as one of the two. 


Here are my two subscriptions. I enclose $2 in payment. Each subscriber is to receive 
SUNSET Magazine for two years (24 issues), and a free handbook besides. 


iia kL a ds code aay pnt ak sad cea e Ra ORL ORU EE Case oan CORE 
(Addr POP REE A REPO PE PET Pn! ee T EL TET TEE eT er Pee TE CEL ee ee 
: | iaaiaieilalaanrees PPAR EC POCO EEE OCC Ce PLCC. SPARE ds o5 neces ewedevs 
O NEW 0 RENEWAL 0 GIFT 

Send the above subscriber the free book checked here: 
] SUNSET Garden Book [JSUNSET Kitchen Cabinet Book 
PPE Pn rere Ter ye eT eT TTT TT TT TT eT TTT 
(sae eGov cesererddnds oe tececeebhencndasetSavaticeuseeehes ered Clues tue ale enees 
PN occ hccied adel waladed bee Ase eee Keine oe waesenrees te SU Me Bec duactviadutesdousmun 

2 O NEW O RENEWAL O GIFT 

Send the above subscriber the free book checked here: 

(J SUNSET Garden Book L] SUNSET Kitchen Cabinet Book 


AS MY REWARD 
. . for sending these two subscriptions you are to send me, by return mail, a Gift Copy of the 
SUNSET AIll-Western Cook Book, by Genevieve Callahan, Home Economist. 


Diane ol Gee ig 6 o.c'ct ccs seccesesecocccoessseses 


Pibatt 9 6 ckteccerenveevaaseeoereceeendoesentees 


NOTE: If your order is among the first 500 received, your Gift Copy of the SUNSET AIl- 
Western Cook Book will be personally autographed by the author, Genevieve Callahan. 
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WITH THESE 
JELLY RECIPES 


I won 


32 


prizes!! 


BY 
INDIANA 
yy. JELLY CHAMPION 











“AT first I was skeptical of jelly 
recipes that called for only 14 
minute boiling, and jam recipes that 
took only 1 minute or so,”’ says Mrs. 
Olon Simmons, Indiana Champion. 
“‘However, I followed these Certo 
recipes exactly—with the most amaz- 
ing results. Last year, my jellies and 
jams were awarded 82 prizes at the 
Indiana State Fair for their flavor, 
color and texture. 

“And just think! With Certo and 
these Certo recipes I finish a batch of 
jelly in 12 minutes or less, after my 
fruit juice is prepared! At less cost, 
too, since none of the fruit juice boils 
away.” Certo is , 
sold by all gro- 
cers. A product 
of General 
Foods. 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET ee 








Recipes under label 
on every Certo bottle 
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The best liked 
Portland hotels 


Centrally located... Modern 


Rates: Single, Bath or 
Shower, $2 to $4; Double, 
Bath or Shower, $3 to $6; 
Rooms en suite, $6 to $10. 


HEATHMAN 
HOrRES 


Portland, Oregon 
Park and Salmon 


Broadway and Salmon 











Won’t Mar Walls 


Moore 


Aluminum Push-Pins 
To Hang Up Things 
Can be used with or without s hammer. 
6 for 1¢c. All dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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from boiling out of the jar during the 
oven canning, the jars are filled only to 
within one inch of the top. There is some 
evaporation of liquid during the cooking 
process as well as shrinkage of the fruit, 
consequently there may be an inch or 
more of space above the surface of the 
fruits in the jar when it has cooled. This 
space, however, does not prevent the 
contents of the jar from keeping in- 
definitely. 


General Method 


Immerse the fruit which needs peel- 
ing, such as peaches, nectarines and 
apricots in boiling water or lye bath 
(see SuNsET for July, 1932, for directions 
for lye peeling of peaches) for a few 
minutes, then dip in cold water. Cut in 
halves and slip off the skins. Plums, 
cherries and strawberries should be 
washed in a colander and the stems re- 
moved. Pears may be peeled and the 
seed part removed with a melon ball 
cutter. Pack -the raw fruit evenly and 
closely into the sterilized jars; adjust 
rubbers which have been dipped in boil- 
ing water. Fill jars to within an inch of 
the top with boiling syrup. 

When the jars are packed with fruit 
and syrup, run a silver knife down the 
sides of the jar, to bring the air bubbles 
to the top. Adjust the sterilized covers 
loosely; if they are the screw type screw 
them on only a little way but do not 
tighten them. If you are using the spring 
top jar pull the upper clamp over the 
glass lid until it snaps into position. 
The lower clamp should remain up dur- 
ing the processing and be clamped down 
only after the jars are removed from the 
oven. Be sure that your rubbers are 
new and that the jar tops are even and 
fit tightly in order to have a perfect seal. 

Place the jars in the oven in a shallow 
pan about two inches apart, or if your 
oven has a removable bottom, place the 
jars directly on the wire oven rack about 
an inch or two apart, making sure that 
they do not touch the sides of the oven 
or each other. When the processing is 
finished, remove the jars from the oven 
and seal tightly. Invert jars to test for 
leakage before storing in a cool, dry 
place. 


Oven Canned Peaches 


Peel the peaches. Cut into halves or 
if the peaches are very large it may be 
necessary to quarter or slice them. Pack 
evenly in the sterilized jars, cavity side 
down, one half overlapping the other 
until the jar is full. Place a peach stone 
in each jar for flavor. Fill jar with syrup 
made by cooking together for five min- 
utes 2 cupfuls of water to 1 cupful of 
sugar, or if a heavier syrup is preferred 
use equal amounts of sugar and water. 
Remove air bubbles with a silver knife. 
Adjust covers loosely, place in oven, 
either directly on rack or in a shallow 
pan, adjust the oven control to 275°F. 
and process for 1 hour allowing five 
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YOU’LL CHUCKLE When You Read 
This Fascinating TRAVEL BOOK 








“OH, RANGER!”’ 


A Book About the National Parks by Horace M. Albright 
and Frank J. Taylor, illustrated by Ruth Taylor White 


NOW you can have this outstanding book of 
Western travel for a fraction of its former 
price. You'll enjoy every line of lore about the 
once wild and woolly West, better known in 
modern times as the domain of the National Parks. 
A volume of light, lively reading that will double 
your enjoyment of motoring, camping, hiking and 
trail riding in the National Parks of the West. 
Also an ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to $1.00 Former price $2.50 


While the supply lasts. Your money and return postage re’ 
funded if you are not satisfied. 


eh Sa ee ee a ee 1 
| SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT | 
| 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco ! 
I Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me “Oh, Ranger!’’ | 
| Sunset Land’s great travel book, right away. | 
1 l 
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LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
at these rates 
SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day 
weekly from $15 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day 
weekly from $21 


EEOEEE 
RON ECEAER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 











.-- Lhrills Aplenty 
for Novice or Expert! 


Two, five, twelve pounds! You’ll even hook them 
“still’’ fishing. For Lake Almanor is famed as 
one of the last remaining haunts of the 


Big Fighting Rainbow Trout 


... the gamest fish that ever took a fly, spinner 
or live bait. Come to Lake Almanor Inn and 
hook one yourself. Land him if you can. 


Lake Almanor Inn is the largest, most modern, 
most completely equipped resort on Lake 
Almanor—with private baths, electricity, fire 
protection system, wholesome meals, house- 
keeping cabins or cottages if desired, boats, 
tackle, every kind of outdoor sport. And it’s 
4,500 feet up in a forested Sierran paradise! A 
delightful day’s outing from here to the won- 
derful Lassen Volcanic National Park, one 
hour distant. 


For Details and Rates Write 
Vern A. Hart 


Lake Almanor Inn 


Greenville, Plumas County, California 


“The End of the Rainbow Trail” 
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minutes extra for the preheating of the 
oven. 


Oven Canned Apricots or Nectarines 


Prepare the fruit. Some prefer to can 
apricots and nectarines with the peeling 
left on but a more desirable result is ob- 
tained if they are peeled. Pack into 
jars; use one fruit stone to each jar. Fill 
to within 1 inch of the top with hot 
syrup, made by cooking together 2 cup- 
fuls of water to 1 cupful of sugar, or if a 
heavier syrup is preferred, 1 cupful of 
sugar to 1 cupful of water. Partially 
seal, then process at 275°F. for 1 hour. 
Remove from oven and complete seal. 


Oven Canned Cherries 


If you are canning sweet black cherries | 
or Royal Annes do not pit them, but 
merely remove the stems, wash, and 
pack them into the jars. Cover with a 
syrup made of 2 cupfuls of water to 1| 
cupful of sugar. Sour pie cherries, how- 
ever, should be pitted and canned with a | 
heavy syrup, 1 cupful of water to 1 cup- | 
ful of sugar. | 





If the cherries are very | 
firm, process at 275°F. for 114 hours, | 
but if they are soft and quite ripe use 
250°F. for 1 hour. 


Oven Canned Pineapple 


Cut the pineapple into thick slices; 
pare, removing eyes carefully; cut into 
small pieces, discarding the core. Pack 
into jars, cover with syrup made with 
2 cupfuls of water to 1 cupful of sugar, 
and process at 275°F. for 1 to 14 hours. 





Oven Canned Raspberries or 
Strawberries 

The raspberries need only be washed; 
the strawberries should be carefully 
rinsed in a colander and then hulled. 
Pack into pint or quart jars, and cover 
with heavy syrup, made by cooking to- 
gether equal parts of water and sugar. 
Process 50 minutes at 250°F. These 
are delicious to use in making gelatines, | 
puddings, whips, and fruit sauces. 


BSF ** 


EVERY 


COLOR 
SCHEME 
PROBLEM SOLVED 


Before you do any painting yourself, or cail in 
a painter, you'll surely want to consult this 


authoritative work. Truly there is nothing to 


compare with it anywhere. Five years in the 


making—at a cost of thousands of dollars. Two 


hundred pages. Eighty beautifully harmonious 
color schemes; for every room in the home, 
as well as the exterior. All original. All mod- 
ern. All authoritative. All easily achieved; 


complete directions. This unique exhibit of 


| color schemes is not for sale, nor for public 
| distribution. It can be seen only at Fuller 
| Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores. But it 


costs nothing to consult it there. Please use it. 
It was made to help you. Your local Fuller 
Paint Dealer or Fuller Paint Store now has this 
book on display. They will consider it a pleas- 
ure to show it to you. See it before you plan 
any painting. “Color in the Home”’ was pro- 
duced by W. P. Fuller & Co.—largest paint 


| manufacturers in the West—as a contribution 


| to the Better-Homes movement. 


Oven Canned Tomatoes 


Wash the tomatoes, immerse in boil- | 
ing water for a few minutes until skins | 
loosen, then drop into cold water. Cut 
out stem core, slip off skins. Pack into 
hot sterilized jars, place rubber in posi- 
tion, cover with hot boiling water or to- 
mato juice, and add 1 teaspoonful of salt 
to each quart. Remove air bubbles with 
a knife, and adjust tops loosely. Process 
at 275° F. for 30 minutes, then at 250°F. 
for 30 minutes. Remove from oven, and 
seal tightly.—Clara Posner, Pasadena. 
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to wash woodwork 
and painted walls 
from the bottom 
upward in order to 
avoid streaking. 
Good painters rec- 
ommend this. 











PAINTER @ 


e TELL YOUR 
After you've picked out the color scheme that you like, 
your painter will be glad to look it up at a Fuller Paint 
Dealer or Fuller Paint Store. Fuller Paints are used 


by all good painters throughout the Western States. 





FULLER 


PAINTS 
they last- 


GLASS & WALLPAPER 
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EYES GROW CLEAR 
AND SPARKLING . 


When Cared For As 
Movie Directors Urge! 


JOAN BLONDELL 
a Warner star, soon 


to appear in 
Diggers of 1933” 


It’s care that makes the eyes of movie 
players so alluringly clear and bright. 
Care like that urged by directors of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, who keep Murine 
always in the studios for use by Joan 
Blondell, Kay Francis, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Loretta Young, Bebe Daniels, 
Bette Davis and other famous stars. 

An eye specialist’s formula, Murine con- 
tains 10 ingredients (no belladonna) 
which quickly and safely brighten the 
eyes and clear up any bloodshot condition. 
Get a 60c bottle from your druggist and 
apply a few drops each night and morn- 
ing. You'll note an immediate improve- 
ment in the way your eyes look and feel! 


RINE. 


EYES 


See the July issue of Sunset for 
a wealth of practical cabin ideas. 
Of interest to every westerner! 
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PHYSICIANS 


Gladly Endorse 


PROGRAM DERMETICS 


A Natural and Sure Way to 


Skin Beauty 


PROGRAM DERMETICS replaces 
Cosmetics. Through purely scien- 
tific program, Dermetics quickly 
corrects (7 days to 6 weeks) wrin- 
kled, pale, dry skin; pimples and 
blackheads. 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET 
which Tells the Truth about your Skin. Address: 
NATURA, Inc. 

Terminal Sales Building, Seattle, or 
Room 210, 1182 Market St., Sam Francisco. 


Please send Booklet mentioned in SUNSET. 





| tion, and for this a light soothing lotion 
| is best to keep the skin soft, and to pro- 


| when other parts of the body are out of 


jincluding daily exercise, careful diet, 
| sleep, and relaxation play an important 
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| Western 
[Health and Beauty 
| 
| 
| 


tf mes so discouraged about my skin,” 
one of our readers wrote me recently, 
“and I wonder sometimes whether I am 
|using the right products. Will you 
| please tell me what I must have for daily 
skin care, and I mean by that necessi- 
ties, and not luxuries.” The question in 
this letter has been repeated in so many 
other letters, that it seems worth while 
discussing with all our readers. 

The skin, you know, is an organ, and 
it works every hour in the day, throwing 
off waste matter, producing oil, and reg- 
ulating temperature; and of course it 
cannot work efficiently if the pores are 
continually clogged. Every day, the 
skin should be cleansed, toned, and pro- 
tected. Select your products with these 
three essentials in mind, and your skin 
should improve, because skins do re- 
spond almost like magic to correct care. 

For the first step, a cleanser is needed. 
There is soap and water, there are 
creams, and liquids, and of course you 
should use the one that suits your skin. 
Many of you have asked me in the past 
weeks if there was a good liquid cleanser, 
and at last I have found one. It is an 
| emulsion of oils, and wonderful to use in 
| sections where the water is hard and the 
| climate dry, as it cleans and softens at 
|the same time, and does not clog the 
|pores. The name of this product will 
zladly be sent on request. Whatever 
|you use, make sure each night that 
| ev ery particle of dust and powder and 
| rouge is removed from the skin. Re- 
member cleanliness is the basis of beauty. 
| The second step in skin care is toning 
|or stimulating, and this is important 
| because the skin is nourished by the 

blood, and the moment the circulation 
|is allowed to become sluggish, the skin 
| becomes sallow and lifeless, impurities 
| clog the pores, and other disorders fol- 
| low. Facial exercises will keep 
| the muscles of the face young, and 
| stir the circulation, but the surface skin 
| needs stimulation to assist it in throw- 
|ing off impurities, and for this purpose 
| there are several helpful products which 
|stimulate the circulation gently but 
| thoroughly, without irritation. 

The third step in skin care is protec- 








tect it from wind, dust, heat and cold. 
This is very important here in the West, 
and particularly during the summer 
months. Every day be sure to clean, 
tone, and protect your skin, and remem- 
ber the skin is an organ, and it suffers 


order. A well balanced routine of living 


part in building a_ beautiful — skin. 








—Barbara Lenox. 
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917 Carmel Avenue, Berkeley, California. 
| Send information concerning 


933 * 








Your Son . . . will develop in health 
and personality and will enjoy com- 
radeship of fine boys and counselors 
as a camper at the— 


LOKOYA 
BOYS CAMP 


(Two hours drive from San Francisco Bay Cities) 


HE WILL develop real swimming 
ability in our 75,000 gallon fil- 
tered pool. He will enjoy sports, 
nature lore and other crafts. 


LOKOYA is a superior private camp 
where the individual needs of each 
boy are studied and met by trained 
staff members. 


LOKOYA BOYS CAMP is located 
eleven miles Northwest of Napa, 
California, in the heavily forested 
coast mountains. It is easy of access 
and is free from accident hazards. 


Camp Season June 4 to August 5. 


Camp Fees are Greatly 
Reduced for 1933 


Write Today for Complete Information. 
AAA 


Lokoya Girls Camp 


A private camp for y 
in conjunction with oe nat a In the 
mountains of Napa County. 


AAA 


Lokoya Lodge 


Beautiful woods, 





A charming vacation spot. 


a marvelous scenic panorama, attractive red- 
wood cottages comfortably furnished. and an 
excellent chef and cuisine combine to pro- 
vide an unsurpassed outing. The Lodge is 
less than two miles from the boys Camp. 


AAA 


Lokoya 


School Home for Boys 


Providing Board and School at a cost of $50 
a month. 

A small group of boys will live in comfortable 
quarters at the Lokoya Boys Camp through- 
out the school year. 

They will attend the excellent public schools 
of the City of Napa, California. 

Their recreation, study and home life will 
be under excellent supervision. 


....LOKOYA BOYS CAMP... 

....-LOKOYA GIRLS CAMP... 
.. LOKOYA LODGE. 

LOKOYA SCHOOL HOME for BOYS 


.Boys Age.... 
.Girls age... . 
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What—never scrub a 
toilet-bowl? No. never! 


GINE never scrubbing 2 
ia bowt! Some people 
never do. Yet they, ae a 
spotless, sparkling toilet, hes 
from odors and germs? They 
use Sani-Flush. Even the un- 
seen trap, where a brush cant 
reach, is safe and clean too. 

Try Sani-Flush. Sprinkle a 
bit in the bowl (follow wane. 
tions on the can)—fush—= 
you'll never scrub a tol et 
again. Sani-Flush is so easy 
and much better! Porcelain 
gleams. Stains, odors, and 
germs won't stay where Sani- 
Flush goes. A cleaner toilet 
with lots less work! | Sani- 
Flush can’t harm plumbing. 

At grocery, drug, and hard- 

ware stores, 25c. C Another use 
for Sani-Flush—cleaning auto- 
mobile radiators. See direc- 
tions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


owLs 
CLEANS CLOSET B 
WITHOUT SCOURING 














DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 
Positively will allay all Teething pains 
and irritations. Used by Mothers the 
world over, for more than 60 years. 
Guaranteed absolutely free from any 


injurious ingredient and none genuine /} ~ 
without this Trade- 


= Mark. Your druggist i» ti 
can supply you. 4 
MARK, L 
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JAMES H. STEDMAN, England © 





















IN-NO-SCENT 
Prevents Perspiration Odor 
Protects Clothing 


— Long-lasting protection. 

20z. bottle . . 50c. 

6 oz. size. . . $1.00 
These prices include Federal tax. On sale 
at leading drug and department stores. 














Cutieura Refreshing and 


Sh aving non-irritating 
even when used 
Cr @aiii twice daily. 


At your dealers or sent on Eoceit of 85c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, iden, Masa. 
SESSESEBSRBR BREE RRERERRERREEESS 
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Absolutely safe- Listantly effective 
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Table Talk 


THE day of the dull, uninspired cook 

book is past, judging at least by 
three unusually interesting and worth- 
while books on this fascinating subject 
that I should like to recommend to you 
today. Each one has a special claim to 
a place on your kitchen book shelf. I 
hope you will put all three of them there, 
side by side. 

First comes that smart loose-leaf book 
called appropriately, “Recipes You'll 
Enjoy,” by Julia Lee Wright. The 
book is bound in a particularly attrac- 
tive washable material (which may be 
had in Chinese red, lemon yellow, or 
sea foam green), and the chapters are 
divided by neat celluloid tabs. But there 
is more to the book than the binding! 
The recipes, more than 500 in all, are 
just the sort you would choose if you 
were setting out to assemble a book of 
your own favorites. There’s a Lemon 
Fluff Pie that is simply superb, and— 
but I mustn’t begin telling you of the 
good things in the book. Get a copy and 
try them for yourself! The price is just 
$1.15, postpaid, and you may order it 
through Sunset Magazine. 

Right beside “Recipes You’ll Enjoy” 
stands the grand big “General Foods 
Cook Book,” in washable blue-green 
cover. This is another generous dollar’s 
worth, for in addition to the more than 
600 excellent recipes there is a “subject 
index” that is the biggest help I’ve found 
yet in planning meals with some par- 
ticular circumstance in mind. There are 
egg yolks to use up, or sour cream, or 
leftovers; or we need to cut down ex- 
penses; or there is a special occasion 
such as a birthday to be celebrated. It 
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T’S because of the special way this 
delicious syrup is made! A blend 

of three distinct sugars—Vermont 
and Canadian maple and choice cane. 
Just the right body to transform pan- 
cakes and waffles into a tender break- 
fast treat. And incomparably delicious 
flavor, too! Children love the Log 
Cabin tin, with its funny little char- 
acters. A product of General Foods. 




















is just such things that the subject index 
considers. The price of the “General 
Foods Cook Book,” beautifully illus- 
trated and printed, is $1.00. It, too, may 
be ordered through Sunset Magazine. 
It isn’t every author who has a chance 
to review her own work, as I have now! 
The 224-page “Sunset All-Western Cook 
Book,” by Genevieve A. Callahan, is 
written particularly for you who are 
keeping house here in the West, to pro- 
vide you with information and extra- 
good recipes you need for cooking and 
serving all the western products, that 
are so generally ignored in eastern cook | 
books and magazines. While it does not | 
pretend to be a complete manual of gen- | 
eral cookery, it is a book that you will | 
use daily, for it contains just the ma- | 
terial that you cannot find elsewhere. | 
Stanford University Press is publish- 
ing the book, Heath Anderson has de- | 
signed the smart green-and-black-and- | 
silver waterproof paper cover, and Ruth | 
White has done the decorative chapter | 
headings. For directions for ordering | 
your copy of the “Sunset All-Western 
Cook Book,” please see pages 32 and | 











33-—Genevieve A. Callahan. 
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LOW RATES 


You can always find 
comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
and excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 


SAIN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


























































| ed the title of this contribution sug- 
gests to SUNSET gardeners that I am 
going to burst into music, let them not 
be troubled. From childhood I have 
been warned by everyone but the police 
not to sing in public. Nor do I in any 
way fancy myself gavorting around the 
garden like Pan with a saxophone moan- 
ing my sorrows over plants untrue or 
loves who died in the wicked winter. 
For this is not going to be even a mourn- 
ful lamentine over the damages caused 
by the great frost. They have been bad 
enough, in all conscience, but a gar- 
dener lives in the future, learns some- 
thing from his bitter experience and 
goes ahead planning for a better garden 
rather than grieving over his losses. We 
who pit ourselves in contests with Na- 
ture must not quit easily. 

What I really mean to do is to con- 
sider here quite a number of the still 
more numerous flowers which are called 
blue and are used in the planting of blue 
gardens or blue borders. Of course, 
relatively few flowers are of a pure blue 
—Phacelia campanularia or Salvia patens 
really are—but we stretch the word 
blue to cover in the garden those 
lavenders and purples which, in our 
wishful thinking about irises or glad- 
iolus, are the nearest approach to the 
color desired. However, so pleasing is 
this color range that borders and even 
gardens have been made with little else, 
and certainly no other series of related 
shades have greater color value. Let 
us first run over the materials available 
for color schemes in this lovely if limited 
range. 

Low Growing Annuals in 
Shades of Blue 

First come annuals, for their ease and 
quickness in giving effects, quite brilliant 
in many cases. What have we in the 
way of dwarf blue ones, for edgings or 
foreground plantings? We can begin 
with Phacelia campanularia, a Cali- 
fornia native with really pure blue, bell- 
shaped flowers and attractive foliage; 
it is easily raised from seed sown in fall 
or spring where it will flower. Another 
native is Nemophila insignis, the pop- 
ular baby blue eyes, its round saucer- 
shaped flowers having white centers. 
It likes shade, and fall rather than 
spring sowing in the open ground. Of 
those lovely South African annuals, the 
nemesias, there is a dwarf, compact form 
called Blue Gem which is very desirable 
for winter gardens in southern Cali- 
fornia and for summers in cool sections 
further north. Sow it in flats kept cool 
and fairly moist. The dwarf annual 
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Garden Blues 


Written Especially 
for the Bay Regton 


By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


lobelias are a bit too formal and com- 
pact for carpets or patches, but they do 
give both deep blues and also pale ones 
in the variety Cambridge Blue. There 
are also looser trailing forms. 

The myosotis or forget-me-nots are 
best treated in California as fall sown 
annuals. There is a lovely large- 
flowered pimpernel—the botanical name 
is anagallis—which is a fine blue, with a 
reddish center. Nominally an annual, 
it is really a shortlived perennial in Cali- 
fornia, and, like most flowers from 
southern Europe, it is desirably drought- 
resistant. Don’t forget the dwarf morn- 
ing glory (Convolvulus minor) which 
for a long season is covered daily with 
trumpet-like blue flowers which remain 
open far longer than the tall climbing 
ones and are quite bright and effective. 
Still another, a daintier dwarf, is the 
little Swan River daisy (Brachycome 
iberidifolia), of which there are rose 
and white forms as well as the better 
blue one. 

Almost unknown is the annual suc- 
culent Sedum caeruleum, a_ pretty 
little blue flower for the rock garden or 
edging. Browallias are mostly grown 
as pot plants, but at least one annual 
species, B. speciosa major, does well 
outdoors in California and has deep 
violet blue flowers. Verbenas, gener- 
ally treated as annuals though they often 
survive for several years in California, 
give us lavender, blue and purple masses 
almost flat on the ground. There are 
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several violas and pansies which give 
blue, lavender or purple masses of low 
color, and which come pretty true to 
seed. In violas we now can get plants 
raised from cuttings which will not vary. 
They will enjoy sun in winter, but prefer 
half shade and a cooler place in summer. 


Slightly Taller Blue Annuals 


Slightly taller are the annual anchusas, 
such as Blue Bird, which is not over 
eighteen inches. Of about the same height 
is Cynoglossum amabile, sometimes 
called the Chinese forget-me-not, really 
a perennial but flowering the first year 
from seed sown early. The ageratums 
are well known half hardy annuals, whose 
misuse in formal bedding should not 
blind us to the pleasing shades of their 
fluffy blue flowers. There are strains of 
varying height. Giulia capitata, a 
California native with compact heads 
of blue flowers on eighteen-inch stems, 
is a desirable addition and is nicely 
drought-resistant; it is best sown out- 
doors in autumn. 

Viscarias come in several colors and 
are fine for patches or beds in summer; 
none are more attractive than the bright 
blue forms. About a foot high is the 
blue South African Heliophila linear- 
tfolia, and it is new enough to carry the 
interest of novelty. All South African 
annuals like sun. There are a host of 
blue annual lupins. For a dwarf one 
try L. nanus in blue and white, and for 
a taller one, say two feet, the sky blue 
form of L. Hartwegii. Annual lupins 
are best sown in fall where they are to 
flower. Their drawback is their short 
season. There is an annual sage, Salvia 
farinacea, with an improved form 
called Blue Bedder, which I fell in love 
with at a California seed farm a year 
ago; it is a couple of feet high. 

Could anything be bluer than the corn- 
flowers (Centaurea cyanus)? I like 
best the double form. Sow it in autumn 
or spring, right where you want it out- 
doors. Love-in-a-mist (nigella) is to me 
more interesting than effective for color. 
Miss Jekyll is the best blue variety— 
about a foot high. The Chinese asters 
contain lavenders and purples, by cour- 
tesy called blues, and the same is true 
of the ten week and the winter flowering 
stocks. In petunias the approaches to 
both lavender blue and blue purple have 
been much improved in purity of color 
of late years. The dark blues are quite 
effective in masses of the Balcony or 
small flowered types. Among still taller 
annuals there are fine blues in the gor- 
geous salpiglossis, though both pale and 
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to Privacy with 


modern Cyclone Fence 


The claim stakes of yesterday estab- 
lished property lines and protected 
the interests of the claimant. Today 
a more tangible method is used— 
dependable Cyclone Fence. 


Your family and your property need 
this modern protection. Only wel- 


come guests may enter. 


Absolute 


privacy is gained. Safety for children 
at play and the preservation of your 
flowers and shrubs is assured. 


Made of copper steel, heavily galvan- 
ized to resist corrosion, Cyclone 
Fence will give many years of service. 
Made by an organization whose 
craftsmen have been making fence 


for 46 years. 


Erection by factory- 


trained men if you desire. Write to 
nearest office for detailed information. 


(yclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Portland, Oregon 
Seattle 


Oakland, Calif. 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 














made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 


Us, Cyclone—not a ‘‘type” of fence—but fence 
pany and identified by this trademark. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Save your garden from 





b> can quickly rid yourgarden 
of cutworms, snails, slugs, 
sowbugs, earwigs, etc., with SNAROL 
the formula proved in a million gardens. 


Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 


1. Harmless to vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation. 


3. Safest to use around animals. 


4. Not weakened by sprinkling. 


5. More economical—lasts longer. 
Get SNAROL NOM at Lower Prices from your hard- 
ware, seed, or drug store. Write ANTROL, Dept. 49. 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, for free as 
instructive booklet on pest control. 


SNAROL 
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dark ones are often veined gold. The 
tall annual scabious furnishes good pale 
blue pincushion flowers on wiry stems. 
Last but by no means least in importance 
among tall blue annuals are the lark- 
spurs, which in the newer improved 
strains have fine double flowers on stiff, 
erect stems of three feet or more. Annual 
larkspurs are best sown in fall, where 
they are to flower. It is too bad the 
birds like them when they are young. 
While without doubt pleasant and 
attractive gardens could be made of blue 
annuals alone, they would be greatly 
increased in interest and variety and in 
feeling of permanence and yearly re- 
vival if perennials were included. With- 
out dwarf perennials certain early 
effects along the margins would be lost, 
and without tall perennials the garden 
might seem monotonously flat. Let us 
begin again with the low growing plants. 


Low Growing Perennials in Blue 


Aubrietias, those soft cushions of 
green which in spring are literally hid- 
den by flowers, come in many colors, 
among them lavenders, near blues and 
purples. By sowing seed of a good 
strain in early summer in flats, plants 
can be obtained to flower the following 
spring and selections for color made and 
increased by cuttings. Aubrietias are 
indispensable for rock gardens and path 
plantings. Flowering at the same time 
are the dwarf bearded irises, miniature 
replicas of the tall garden irises. They 
are delightfully easy, like sunshine, 
tolerate drought, and look best in 
patches replanted about every three 
years. Among them are pretty good 
blues and purples. We think of the 
primroses as yellow, and so they are 
along the lanes of England in spring, but 
there are also lovely blue forms, indeed 
quite a range of shades both in the true 
primrose and in the polyanthus can be 
raised from a good strain of seed. They 
like half shade and lots of water, and, 
contrary to all that I have read, they do 
not revert or lose their fine blue colors. 

The dwarf phloxes of the subulata 
group are mainly pinkish, but there is a 
lavender one, and it is well worth having 
because these phloxes are tough and 
dependable and make fine mats of color 
in spring. Phlox divaricata, native of 
eastern American woods, is less tolerant 
of sun and drought, but in cool, damp 
places its taller sprays of lavender to 
bluish purple flowers are nice and novel. 
Lithospermum prostratum is really a 
heavenly blue, deep, clear and pure, 
and its flowers have a good dark green 
almost permanent background. I have 
found this trailer does well in soil mixed 
with peat and near a lawn edge, where 
it gets frequent watering. Buy plants 
of this, for it is quite hard to raise either 
from seed or cuttings, as its steady price 
shows. Mertensia virginica has lovely 
umbels of pale blue and pink flowers and 
can be grown in a cool, damp place, but 
is far better adapted to Oregon and 
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by your eager, 
always hungry, 
Lawn, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Garden, 


and Flowers. 


*ITNo danger of teh 
from liberal application 


EED them this essential 

organic plant food, and 
soon new vigor of growth 
and richness of appearance 
will attest the result: a quick- 
ening of bacterial action in 
the soil. Yet—best of all— 
this strongly fortified min- 
eral supplement stores up in 
the soil a lasting, steady stim- 
ulant for the plants. 


Inexpensive, easy to apply, 
for use in any season, Am- 
moniated Cala-Bone invites 
Nature to do its utmost to 
make your home-setting 
lovely and luxuriant, a con- 
stant joy to all. 


Send for free sample and illustrated folder ! 

O “How and How Much to Fertilize.”’ 
-p JM. O. l 
[] Herew'th (anes) for $3 for 100 lb. bag \ 
O 


Send 100-lb. bag of Cala-Bone C. O. D. | 
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(Name of my Seed or Garden Store or Nursery) 


l 
Clip this coupon and mail to: | 

Garden Dept. | 

Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. ! 


Financial Center Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 



















































































































Or Ty 
z LUNCH TIME 
} NOW...for your lawn 


Probably you gave it a good 
breakfast when it woke up from its 
Winter's sleep last Spring. But a 
substantial lunch right now of 
LILLY’S MORCROP will give 
it new life and vigor for the mid- 
summer, Andit won't getsothirsty, 
either which means less watering. 

MORCROP has a weed-free 
humus base which enables the soil 
to hold moisture longer and it gives 
the lawn a perfectly balanced ra- 
tion. So the regularity with which 
it is applied is important. 

Your dealer who displays Lilly's 
“Best for the West” seeds will 
gladly explainthedifference between 

Morcrop and ordinary fertilizers. 


! 
















THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 
Seattle, Wash. 


MORCROP 


Before painting iron work every 
bit of rust must be removed. 











An TROL kills the queen and 
whole ant family right in the nest 
...the only way to get lasting relief. 
Safe around children or pets, 
quick, sure, inexpensive 
.--proved in a million homes. 
GetitatNEW LOW PRICES now 
from drug, seed, hardware stores. 
Write, Antrol, Dept.50, 651 Im- 
perial St., Los Angeles, for 
free pamphlet on pest 
control. 
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ANTROLG 


CUTS HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


9 Works electrically. Write for Booklet. Free Demoastration 
ee Skilsaw, Inc., 312 Omar ony F 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. ee ee 
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Garden Blues 


(Continued from page 39) 


Washington than to California. I 
nearly forgot Ceratostigma plumbagio- 
noides (formerly Plumbago larpentae). 

The bellflowers or campanulas have 
several easy, low-growing forms, C. 
muralis or Portenschlagiana, C. gar- 
ganica and the late summer flowering 
C. isophylla being examples which be- 
tween them cover a long season. Dwarf 
veronicas are numerous, and all give 
good blues. Perhaps Veronica repens is 
best known. The true perennial asters 
bring us in early summer blue daisy-like 
flowers in 4. alpinus, and now an English 
hybridizer, recognizing our need of fall 
flowers for the rock garden, has pro- 
duced a pygmy race of Michaelmas 
daisies, some of them lavender, so dwarf 
they are suitable for rock gardens and 
borders. Convoloulus mauritanicus gives 
wonderful curtains of deep lavender 
trumpets which keep open unlike their 
annual relatives. It is a trailer, and 
so are the periwinkles or vincas, with 
their blue flowers, the latter plants 
Nepeta 
mussini,agray-leaved, lavender-flowered 
catmint, flowering in May and June, 
should be more grown, especially for 
path plantings. Nepeta nervosa, which 
I recently acquired, is deeper in color 
and later in season. Nepetas come 
easily from cuttings. 

There are some nice blue dwarf pent- 
stemons. A form of Pentstemon heter- 
ophyllus, sent out by Carl Purdy as 
California Blue Bedder, is easy and 
floriferous; it seeds freely with me all 
around my original plant. Platycodons 
are apparently little grown in California, 
and these relatives of the bellflowers 
should be tried by those who like flat 
clematis-like blue flowers. I know only 
one garden where I can see Commelina 
coelestis, a tuberous-rooted perennial, 
easily raised from seed, easily satisfied, 
and worth growing for its pure blue 
flowers. Again, the sheep’s scabious, 
Jasione perennis, is rare, though amena- 
ble to ordinary culture and its minia- 
ture heads of good blue give variety. 
Catanache coerulea should also be tried. 
Last year I found its pleasant blue 
flowers long lasting and the plant con- 
siderate in its demands for water and 
attention. It is a composite and ap- 
parently close to the everlastings. 


Blue Perennials of Medium Height 


Of perennials of medium height there 
are a host with blue flowers. The grace- 
ful long-spurred Rocky Mountain col- 
umbine, Aqutlegia caerulea, or the short- 
spurred, somewhat pudgy blue forms of 
Aquilegia vulgaris come here. So do the 
blue perennial flaxes, of which Linum 
narbonnense, in a clear glistening blue 
shade is my favorite. Among the blue 





sages is the tender, Salvia patens, of the 
purest possible color and the taller, 
hardier, wiry-stemmed species from the 
Rocky Mountain region, which add so 
to the autumn garden, S. azurea in pale 
blue and S. Pitcheri, a deeper and beau- 
tifully pure color. Both come from seed 
and seem short-lived perennials in my 
garden. 

The perennial lupins, forms of L. 
polyphyllus, are not for my dry hill- 
side, but in Oregon and Washington or 
anywhere where there is plenty of 
moisture in the air and soil they are in- 
dispensable and make wonderful masses 
of color in early summer, with good 
blues freely represented. Better for dry 
sunny gardens is Scabiosa caucasica, a 
lime lover, recently much improved in 
the Isaac House strain, not too easy 
to raise from seed but quite possible if 
the flats are kept fairly dry. Its series 
of lavenders, powder blues and deeper 
shades are particularly fine for cutting. 
The perennial statice is excellent in the 
warmer sections, long lasting and 
amenable to drought. On the other 
hand the lovely Meconopsis betonici- 
folia, commonly called M. Baileyi, 
wants cool, moist conditions and with- 
out them is hardly worth trying. Cam- 
panulas of the peach-leaved class (C. 
persicifolia) are easy and showy and 
come readily from seed or divisions. 
The old-fashioned tradescantias of east- 
ern American wayside ditches are blue 
enough for anyone. Cinerarias are only 
hardy in California coast gardens and 
not always there, but they do give lots 
of good blues for half shady borders. 


Blue Iris 


Somewhat taller are most of the irises. 
The Siberian and Japanese both give 
good blues for moister gardens, while 
the sun loving tall bearded irises are per- 
haps our best hardy perennials. From 
such varieties as Santa Barbara and 
San Diego we get distinctly fine blue 
effects. The tall later beardless iris 
monspur should also have a place in the 
blue border for late summer. So should 
many of the tall perennial asters or 
Michaelmas daisies, of which Climax is 
a good variety for a start. The sea- 
hollies or eryngiums have quite extra- 
ordinary steel blue flower heads of 
peculiar beauty of design, and present 
no cultural difficulties so long as they 
are left undisturbed. Anchusa italica 
is a bit weedy but does give blue flowers 
on tall stems, and so do the aconites, 
which are now comparatively little 
grown though their monkshood flowers 
are interesting. Echiums are only for 
blue borders in warm sections, as this 
last winter has shown, but in large 
masses in big places they are very strik- 
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ing. Doubtless of all tall blue peren- 
nials the delphiniums are most valuable 
and the most indispensable for clumps 
in the rear ranks, where their fine colors 
and their stately growth endear them to 
all. 


Blue Bulbous Plants 


Of blue bulbous plants there are 
many: grape hyacinths (muscari), Dutch 
hyacinths in several good shades, scillas, 
of which the Spanish Scilla campanulata 
is by far the better and stronger one for 
California, the native camassias and 
brodiaeas, the bulbous irises of the early 
Reticulata type, the taller later Dutch 
and Spanish and the June flowering, 
moisture loving English classes. There 
are really nice blues in the spring flower- 
ing anemones, and though there are no 
true blues in the tulips there are lav- 
enders, mauves and purples. Even 
the South African bulbs give us blues in 
the babianas. In summer bulbous 
flowers are few, but agapanthus is 
nearly always with us, and the blues in 
the gladiolus are yearly improving in 
clarity and in approach to the long 
fought-for color. 
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Yes, and better too! It not only absorbs 
moisture but holds on to it tenaciously, 
contributing billions of tiny moisture- 
laden particles directly where the 
thirsty plant roots can make use of it. 


Tests made by a leading scientific 
institution of plant research showed 
that German & Holland peat moss 
will absorb and hold at least seven 
times its own dry weight—that is, 
700% of water as contrasted with 
good garden loam holding only 55% 
and sand but 22%. Since plants 
themselves are made up from 60 to 
95% of clear water and can take their 
food only in solution, the importance 
of this moisture reservoir is easily 
recognized. Once a quantity of this 
water absorbing peat moss is forked 
into the soil the life-sustaining water 
supply is constant 
and the need for 
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MORE ABSORBENT THAN A SPONGE 
HOLDS WATER FOR YOUR PLANTS 





and worry about watering is lessened. 
No other organic is half so good as 
German & Holland peat moss. This 
particular kind of peat moss offers 
the very advantages gardeners have 
always wanted most... a reservoir 
for soil waters . . . humus thar in- 
creases the biological content of the 
soil... a perfect mulch. It binds 
together and gives more body to sandy 
soil... opens up heavy or clay soil.... 
increases aeration ... promotes root 
growth. It is the very foundation of 
garden success. 
But be sure you use only German or Holland 
| maa moss to gain ideal soil structure. Its use 
r garden purposes has become so popular 
that imitating substitutes are now being 
offered at slightly lower prices. To protect your 
purchase the word “Holland” or “Germany” 
is stamped on every bale. 


Hail, Blue and Gold! 





Sold by seedsmen and fertilizer dealers everywhere. 
They will advise you how to use it most effectively. 















So much place has gone to the mere 
mention of the hundred—count them— 
blue or near blue plants that I have little 
left to discuss arrangement. Gray 
foliaged plants and also those with white 
flowers combine well for a cool border 
with blues, but actually there is hardly 
any combination of blue with other 
colors which is not pleasing. Red 
geraniums and trailing dark blue lobelia 
sounds banal but actually was quite 
good in the window boxes on the official 
residence of the President of the Univer- 
sity of California some years ago. Try 
grape hyacinths under a deep red 
Japanese quince, which is at least less 
usual. But some shades of blue, lavender 
for example, combine well with pink. 
A bed of pink roses bordered with 
Nepeta mussini is a simple example of 
this. Lastly, with many yellows, par- 
ticularly pale or very deep ones, blue 
is very effective. Any Californian at 
once thinks of blue lupins and orange 
yellow poppies, and of Hail, Blue and 
Gold. 

Editor's Note——There was not space 
in this issue for Mr. Mitchell’s list of 
blue flowered shrubs. If you want this 
information, you may have it by writing 
the Sunset Garden Department. 








when you have caught a gopher to 
bury it in the run-way. It encourages 
the “‘relatives’’ to leave 
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QUALITY GERMAN @& HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


YORK 


Pacific Coast Office 
Room 411 Merchants Ex. Bldg. San Francisco, Calif 
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PEAT MOSS 





Remove Weeds--Roots and All 


| IT’S EASY WITH AN 


/ ARROW WEEDER 
|] \@ 


No prying, digging or gadgets to 

work. Just nal straight down and 
pull out. [t doesn’t spoil the lawn 
either. 

= J.PUSH At Dealers or Post-paid from 

— DOWN 

2eucue Arrow Tool Co. 
:WEEDSGONE 15 Seventh St., Oakland, Calif. 
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12in. long ... 60c. 
30in. long .. . 75c. 


Cli 


) Alvau Mole and Gopher Trap 


Important advance in Trap design. Simple, 
POSITIVE; never misses fire. Cleans out 
Mcles, Gophers and other rodent pests in 
quick order. Saves crops, lawns and gardens. 
Booklet FREE. At dealers, or mailed postpaid $1.50 


Territory now open for distributors and 
representatives. Write for details today. 



















Box 1857 SEATTLE.WASHINGTON 








mi 
KS United d Mole Traps. Dept. A 



















END “SHOWER BATHS?” braisea 
knuckles, twisted hose, Use CONECTOSE, 
an instant hose coupling! Solid brass hose 
end 20c. Faucet ends, 10c. each at your dea- 
ler or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 

RY-LOCK CO. Ltd. SAN LEANDRO, Calif. 


Makers of Famous Ry-Lock Door Locks. 


| Sold by R. 


SNAP DRAGON RUST « HENOERSON'S 


Control and Prevention ® (TRADE MARK) 
This is a new discovery and guaranteed. Used also for soil 
treatmente for aphids, mealy bugs and other soil pests. 

Write for literature. 
COFFMAN, State Distributor 

98 Ith Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








Sunset Magazine. 
from Sunset at the prices quoted. 





You Should Own 
These Garden Books 


“From A Sunset Garden’’ 
By Sydney B. Mitchell 


*‘Gardening With Herbs’’ 
By Helen M. Fox 


Reviews of fr on two excellent garden books have already saminnel in 
This is just to remind you that they may be ordered 
Send us your order for one or both today. 


Sunset Book Dept. 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 















































































WE see by the sun dials back on page 15 that it is time 
to write Adios. We are glad of that, for punching out 
copy for this page each month is just like writing a personal 
letter to a dear friend. We always get a thrill out of passing 
along these bits of editorial gossip and miscellaneous news 
notes; we enjoy confiding in you our plans and dreams for 
future Sunsets; we like to remind you that we need your 
help in making Sunset a finer, better magazine. 
* * 


An outstanding editorial event of the past SUNSET month 
(important to us personally, that is) was a delightful vaca- 
tion trip back to the Middle West. One of our reasons for 
going at this time was to get some last minute, first hand 
information about the World’s Fair which opens this month 
in Chicago. Now that we have seen the Exposition in its 
last stages of preparation, we envy more than ever those 
of you who will visit it when the exhibits are all in place. 
Just between us westerners, this Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion will not compare in actual beauty with the international 
expositions held here on the Pacific Coast, but it will be 
fully as interesting. The thing that impressed us most was 
the way in which exhibitors have dramatized the progress 
made in transportation, building, the sciences and the arts 
during the past hundred years; in some miraculous manner 
they have taught Time to stand still so that one can see 
yesterday, today and tomorrow at a glance. 

If you can possibly do so, we hope that you will attend 
this Century of Progress Exposition. And if you do see it, 
we hope that you will write us your impressions of it. We 
particularly want to know how you liked the model homes. 
Which house of the group seemed to you best suited to our 
Pacific Coast conditions? What ideas in construction, 
building materials, and design would you incorporate in 
your own house of dreams? Let us know, please, for we 
are keenly interested in your reactions. 

x * 


From June 18 to 28 the West Coast School of Nature 
Study will hold its vacation school in Sequoia National 
Park. If you are interested in any branch of nature study 
we urge you to attend this ten day session as a part of your 
summer vacation. Mornings will be devoted to easy hikes 
on which birds, insects, flowers, trees, geology and similar 
subjects will be studied under capable instructors. After- 
noons will be spent in resting and recreation. Evenings will 
be given over to the study of astronomy and to seminars on 
nature lore. The total fee for these ten delightful days 
(including meals and lodging in comfortable tent houses or 
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cabins) is $37.50 and up, depending upon accommodations. 
If you wish more complete information, or wish to make 
reservations for this course, write to P. Victor Peterson, 
State Teachers’ College, San Jose, California. We have 
good news also for you who are interested in mineralogy, 
prospecting and geology. On July g of this year there will 
be held in five western cities—Spokane, Payette, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, and Berkeley—the “Rocks and Minerals 
Outing” to which all of you are invited. Write us if you want 
to know more about these meetings. 

Speaking of outings and outdoor schools makes us wonder 
why someone doesn’t sponsor a crabbing picnic for the 
chronic grouches of the country. Prizes could be given to 
the persons finding the greatest number of things wrong 
with the world in general, and a good grouch could be had 
by all. Of course it would rain! 

* + 


Nothing pleases us more than to receive a straight-from- 
the-shoulder letter like this one from E. S. Redmond of 
Berkeley: “Disappointed again! Sunset came today but did 
not contain Reel 12 of Western Garden Movies. Six months 
ts a long time to wait for something that is a genuine help to 
the honest-to-goodness amateur gardener who 1s so dumb that 
he actually learns and remembers more from seeing a few 
pictures or diagrams than he does from reading page after 
page of carefully printed instructions. I therefore register my 
complaint (in a friendly spirit, of course) and hope that you 
won't keep us waiting much longer for Reel 12. And now for 
another suggestion to which I think you should give serious 
consideration. From my experience it would seem that most 
of your readers save their Sunsets for future reference. Why 
not offer us a binder at a reasonable price and see how many 
of us would be interested? It would certainly be a great con- 
venience for us.” 

* * 


In answering Mr. Redmond’s pleasant letter our first 
impulse was simply to write, “Don’t cry—see July.” But, 
of course, we didn’t. Those four words would, however, 
have told the story, for in the July Sunsetr Mr. Redmond 
will find not only complete information about the new 
Sunset binder and how to get it, but he will also see his 
long-looked-for garden movie, together with a wealth of good 
western garden information written especially for ““The Man 
With the Hoe.” So far as that is concerned, the July SuNsET 
will answer most of your midsummer garden, cooking, and 
vacation questions—it will reach you a month from today. 
Until then, Adios, and best of wishes to each of you.—L. R. 
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Chief ED WYNN says: 
“TIl give you a ‘tip’ on Vacations” 


@ "Get out into the great open spaces this summer. ... I'm an outdoor 


man myself. You've got to be outdoors quite a lot if you ride a horse. 
@ "And to get to these places (if you haven't got a horse), the smartest 
people tell me you should use FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline. Being ‘emergency’ 
gasoline, it means you start quicker, even when you leave your car 
outdoors all night. Your car works better at all altitudes under severe 
conditions. You get EXTRA power on the hills, and highest anti-knock. 
@ "And another thing that seems important to me. You can get Texaco 
FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline wherever you go in all our forty-eight states...” 
THE TEXAS COMPANY © A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO fii Cutt 


HEAR ED WYNN e EVERY TUESDAY EVENING ¢ N-B-C «¢ 5:30 PAC. TIME e« 6:30 MT. TIME 





TODAYS FEATURE 


The Vanishing Bird Cage 
— Done With Live Conary / 


f HOW IN THE WORLD DID 
THE MAGICIAN MAKE THAT 
BIRD CAGE VANISH IN THE 
MAGIC ACT WE SAW TONIGHT 2 


oes LE» COLLAPSED. YOU ALWAYS THANKS, I'M 
He icalges « BIRD CAGE By KNOW EVERYTHING Bad GLAD TO SEE 


COLLAPSIBLE , AND Soe TI Sik UP. SLEEVE €D WANT A CIG~ il THAT YOU 


SMOKE CAMELS, 
KAY, 


WHICH WAS JUST 
We}, (ca 4 le} ¥ ich Mare cie) 
UP ONE SLEEVE, 
ACROSS THE SHOULDERS 


: 
AND DOWN TO THE THE CAGE AS SHOWN 

OTHER WRIST, TO AUDIENCE 
WHEN HE MADE THE 


sete) iT ice lense), | 

THE CAGE FOLDED UP 
AND WAS DRAWN 

INTO HIS SLEEVE — 
BIRD AND ALL. 


y, 
Sen | ATS Mone FUN 
ey THAT’ ! ARE N 
VE FOUND OUT THAT"IT'S — F—~ vie paragies mey ee : TO KN ow z 


MORE FUN TO KNOW ABOUT 
CIGARETTES. ED. MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS. 


ATTACHED TO A STRING a 7 


Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobac- 
cos than any other 
popular brand... 
That’s why they 
taste so good. They \ 
are mild...easy on 
the throat. It’s the 


MATCHLESS 


aL, : BLEND 


Copyright, 1983, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








